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Scilla 


The smaller picture shows the farm boys and girls trudging along the 
poor country road to the little red schoolhouse, perhaps several miles, through 
1ll kinds of weather. The larger engraving shows the way they go to the 
consolidated school over the good roads of an‘ Indiana rural township. The 
same idea is used throughout the country wherever the consolidated system is 
in effect. It is required because of the larger territory covered by the new 
school. Incidentally, this is a solid argument for improved roads. Nearly half 

all the farm boys and girls of Illinois will be accommodated this autumn in 
her consolidated schools. The same system is coming into vogue gradually 
throughout the middle states, being opposed most where it-has not been tried. 
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Going to Country School—The Old Way and the New 


Most of the nearly 700 consolidated rural schools in Illinois are equipped 
with an agricultural Taboratory and a domestic science laboratory. Each 
employs a trained teacher of agriculture. another of Gomestic science, at 
$1200 to $1500 apiece, with as nearly good salary to the other teachers, al 
under the direction of a capable superintendent. Many of these teachers are 
employed 12 months of the year, with two weeks off for vacation. When 
school closes in the spring and until it opens in the fall, these teachers are 
working with the boys and girls at home on their farm or in their kitchen. 
The teacher has to visit each pupil at least once every 10 days, and keep in 
touch with their work and give credit in a school grade. [See editoral, Page 12) 
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: the Farmers 


Besting the Canadian Thistle 

I hate the Canadian thistle. It is 
one of the worst weed pests of the 
farm. Be as careful as you will, 
seed will get scattered and tend to 
infest the farm. I keep a constant 
watch for this plant. Often an entire 
Beason is necessary to get rid of the 
weed, I first mow the thistles, then 
rake and burn them and finally 
plow and spade up the ground 
BO as to turn up the _ roots. 
This done the roots will be 
Starved and the plant will be eradi- 


en, 
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suggests the idea of 


_system 
and fattening fine calves by allowing 


the mother the run of strawstacks.— 
{Jabet G. Linton, Chautauqua Coun- 
i, Ss: 


From general appearances there are 
many city folks who seem happy and 
contented, but when a better ac- 
quaintance is gaimed I have learned 
that appearances deceive. City folks 
put up with conditions such as no 
family residing upon a farm would 
permit. No one who has a _ fair 
chance in the country should desire 
to make a change to city life. The 
rich of the city can live well; those 
in moderate circumstances live fairly 
well, but the common servant in any 
kind of employ is a slave. The popu- 
lation of cities is increasing more 
than opportunities for business em- 
ployment. The growth of population 
in the country is a sure indication of 








FARM POWDER 


These cuts are 
made from photos 
showing compara- 
tive growth of pear 
trees from Spring 
of 1913 te August, 
1914, Bellemont 
Orchards, Inc., 
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gated. I always plant the ground thus 
treated with some crop the follow- 
ing year. I have used a handful of 
salt where just a few thistles are to 
be found and find this satisfactory. 
A bit of sulphuric acid put on the 
crown of the plant-will also destroy 
it.—[H, W. Swope, Pennsylvania. 


Many of the old, once fashionable 
and well-kept stylish horses are now 
drawing express and scavenger wag- 
ons. Some of them were once tracked 
as race horses. What a downfall! I 
feel like buying back one horse that 
I raised, and he is.a good one, too. 
He is now 22 years old and used on a 
scavenger wagon. Poor Old Tom, he 
has lots of nerve power yet, being 
Morgan, Scythian and Percheron 
bre’. He with his mate Mack were 


prosperity, but this is not so in the 
city. Any family that has a fair op- 
portunity on the farm in the small 
town or village had better remain 
there.—{H. Warren Phelps, Ohio. 


on DAML pwns . Norfolk, Va. 


AG progressive farmers and orchardists know that trees 
planted in blasted ground grow much faster than those 
planted in the old way and bear fruit earlier. This proves 
the truth of the principles of Vertical Farming, which aims to 
cultivate downward as well as to till the top soil. 

Three years ago tree planting in blasted holes was experi- 
mental—now millions of trees are set out by the Vertical 
Farming method every Spring and Fall. 

In like manner, blasting the subsoil to increase general 
crop yields, now regarded as experimental, will in a few 
years be common. 

To learn how and why Vertical Farming may double the 
yields of your farm, get the Free Reading Course in Ver- 












It has been 15 years, I am sure, since 
we have grown any wheat, but last 
fall we put im four acres. It came 
through the winter in fine shape and 
should give us a nice lot of grain. 
Just why we should not give more at- 
tention to wheat.in this part of the 
country would, I fancy, trouble a 
good many to say. The west has had 
a pretty firm grip on wheat for a long 
time, and that, too, without any very 
good reason.—[E. L. Vincent, Broome 
County, N Y. 
































oot load a eye ig =— Our Legal Adviser tical Farming by Dr. G. E. Bailey, one of the best works 

adhe ee spving wagen with a* oo aes. es S., Ohio: on soils and soil culture ever published. Sént free with 
) é eserv ; 

1000-pound load, they would set pack over a person’s land thereby every request for our Farmer’s Handbook No. 92F 






awzy 10 miles as quick as any other 
team.—[H. W. Phelps, Frederick 
* County, O. 


Write now. 


Established 1802 DU PONT POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


causing damage. Furthermore, the 
loss of crops caused by the water 
resulted in a shortage of money and 
inability to make payments on the 
mortgage on the property ied the 
mortgagee to foreclose. Can the 
reservoir company be compelled to 
pay for the injury to the land, also 
for damages on account of the fore- 
closure. Unless the company has 
previously obtained the right to flow 
the land, it is liable for injury to 
same. It will not be liable for dam- 
ages resulting from the foreclosure. 

























Tt have just had valuable experience 
im the use of lime on land. I have 
use lime on both lawn and garden 
an: have got very pointed results. I 
firs’. got interested in the use of lime 
vhen my lawn began to go back. 
Two years ago it was covered with 
moss, As a last resort I used 200 
pounds of lime on the lawn, I used 
also 400 pounds of lime on part of 
the garden, As a result the moss is 


















Take it with you to 
the hay mow—any 
lace—no danger, 
© your chores quicker 
—easier—better. Shines 
with 400 candle power 
of clear white light, 
Storms can’t blow it out, 
tern—more durable, 



































“This Beats 
Wall Paper 










Witfe’s Interest—J. R., New York: 
Can a woman with children hold one- 









ail gone in the lawn, and vegetables st —And It’s 
half of her  husband’s ersonal 
have never done so well as this year. property? In case of his genth, she Cheaper, Too” 
Some of my neighbors thought I was will be entitled to one-third of it, but - 
‘ making a mistake in using lime on she has no control over it during his Wall paper, 
both the lawn and garden. They now life, and:he can dispose of it without as everybody knows, 






her consent. 


Promissory Note—S. L. W., New 
York: A. person borrows money and 
gives his proniissory note for same. 
The lender takes the note to a bank 
and obtains the money on same. Can 
the lender now compel the ‘borrower 
to give him a mortgage on personal 
property as security for the note? He 
eannot. He has advanced the money 
and cannot take any further action 
until the note becomes due. [f it is 
not then paid he will be in a position 
to make demands. 


think differently —(Harry Walrath, 
New York, 


Someone has stated that farmers 
do not need mail oftener than twice 
ma week, Routes have been lengthened 
and carriages taken off, until the car- 
riers who are left have such long 
routes that it will be impossible to 
cover them all in one day when the 
weather becomes bad, It would not 
sound so bad if there had not been an- 
other delivery instituted in Pittsburgh, 
making there per day. Is this con- 
dition general all over the country? 
If so, what are we farmers going to 
do about it?—[G. M. Fohoil, Penn- 
sylvania. 











poisonous colorings, is 

easily soiled and stays soiled. Calcimine fa 
a@ step-brother to whitewash—and looks it— 
eracks, flakes and shows stains. 


Lacasla-Co-Flat | j 


is an artistic, sanitary, washable, dur- 
able, qeepatatens Wall Finish. Soft and vel- 






























The Engine for all Small Farm Jobs 
The Junior has the same superior quality as 
the ” higher-geieed Domestic ‘Engincs. 
and farmers find it most economi- 
eal and labor-saving. sume apne. cream 
t di corn-sheller, and all 


4 , o A ° k 
machines requiring light power. We als 
Power 












Leaving Property—W. A. S., New 
York: A man died in Colorado about 
one year ago, leaving property but 
no relatives there. It is believed that 
persons there have gotten possession 
of the property. What can be done? 
It might be advisable to write to the 
county clerk for the county in which 
the man died, asking if.a will of such 
person has been filed, and if so, the 





FREE handsomely illus- 
trated book “Modern 
and Artistic Interiors." Gives 
many valuable suggestions on 






Three years ago I lost several hun- 
dred dollars on produce, on account 
of bad fall and lack of help. I was 
compelled to send my children to 








































in lig trp <* angered name of the executor. If no executor, (acorporated) 

eee ORS COeE errs eT ¥Y then the name of the administrator, Office 98 Philadelphia, Pa, a 
freeze. These crops were largely iso if an inventory has been filed. 0 
gtown by high priced help, while my copy of the will, if amy, and of the AUT 
children went to school, This year, inventory can undoubtedly be ob- Given 






tained by paying the usual fees. Pre- 
sumably future action will depend 
largely on the information received. 





seeing that something must be done 
I hired more help and tried to make 
up. Chiidren must be supported in 
idleness and sent to school until 16 
years of age. This is unjust to the 
children as weil as the parents. A 
child that has never learned to work 






Hens Do Damage—N. C., New York: 
A person’s hens go on to land of an 
adjoining owner and do damage. Is 
the owner of the hens liable? He is. 
































up to 16 years old will mever work 4, person has no more right to allow 

after that, if he can help it. If the his hens to trespass on land of an- WE WANT AGENTS This is no selling contest where only on Derg 

state wishes to hold to the present other than he has to allow his cattle J. E. TYGERT CO. ~— S_-, F544 farmers. ams 
Mg 

system it should make some adecuate or horses. Ss 28C &. Del. Av. Philadelphia dairymen, ‘hucksters, plumbers, campers. 

provision for maintenance of the Pr ype aS ennee Crd Gan HOME Bean Ot. bevien, 

children. That children should be Pipe Across Land—F. P. E., New r 60. 











York: A person gave the water com- 
missioners of an adjoining town oral 
permission to lay a water pipe across 
his land but upon the condition that 
the pipe should be laid in a certain 






educated in text-books is of course a 
great deal, and is proper, but there 
are many other things just as impor- 
tant or even more so. A child that 
is forced to go to school without the 





GET THIS POWER PROFITS BOOK 
MAKE $10 A DAY THIS WINTER 


Write today 
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manner. The pipe was not laid in 
Many little things that go to make the manner agreed. What can the Othera are doing itt Let this Free book telf YOU how! 
school life pleasant will quit school owner of the land do? He can order | Justeesd yoursamecnepestal. Reed hows Maynard $29.75 down your farm 


the commissioners to remove the pipe. 
To obtain a permanent right to main- 
tain the pipe requires a deed from the 
owner unless the land be. taken by 
condemnation proceedings. A per- 
manént right to maintain such pipe 
would constitute an incumbrance on 
the property and would lessen the 
value of same in case of sale, ° : 


atthe first opportunity. When a boy 
I went. to school three months a year. 
The going after 16 was worth more 
to me than a year’s schooling before 
that age. I believe in education and 
. in giving the childern a chance, but 
his cannot be done without giving 
chance also. The parent 


A 












































sa American Agriculturist : 


FARM—MARKETS—GARDEN—HOME 


** Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and-Most Noble Employment of Man’’—Washington 
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Handling Poultry for Fall Markets 


Loss on market poultry largely avoided by simple yet effective methods of handling--Poultry fattened in darkened 
pens or in coops--Mixed ration better than corn alone--The way to kill and dress adult 
fowls---Marketing pointers---By W. H. Bullock of New York 


OOR quality poultry is not only a loss 
to the man who sells it, but un- 
fortunately it lowers the price to his 
more worthy competitiors who offer sound, 
finely prepared stock. These generalizations 
hold true in every line of the dressed poultry 
trade. It is surprising that poor quality 
should be so common for the methods of fat- 
tening and preparation are comparatively 
simple. An investigation of the methods em- 
ployed shows them no more difficult and yet 
more profitable than those used at other 
places. The culling of the flock starts at al- 
most anytime in the fall when the owner is 
ready to begin. There are left-over cockerels 
from the early summer culling, overfat hens, 
and surplus fowls of various kinds which 
must be disposed of before winter sets in. 
Since the beginning of the poultry industry, 
it has been customary for the small poultry- 
man or general farmer having a few hundred 
hens, to pick out the fowls he wished to sell 
and without further preparation to market 
them alive or to kill and dress them as 
speedily as possible for the 





The feeding trough extends the length of the 
coop and the wire floor of various sized mesh 
allows the refuse to fall to cleaning pans 
beneath. The coops are clean and health- 
ful. A small space is allotted to each fowl. 
The crowding of poultry in large fattening 
pens often causes fighting, and the stronger 
fowls receive more than their share of the 
food and water. With the coops, both 
strong and weak fowls have an equal chance 
and the fattening process is uniform. Broilers 
need about 3 inches of space in the feed 
trough, while adult fowls require 4% to 5 
inches. 

A great difference of opinion exists as to 
the proper fattening ration. Shelled corn is 
conceded to be the big fat producer. Con- 
trary to popular belief, the following mixture 
has given better results where tried than corn 
alone: Fifty pounds corn meal, 30 pounds 
low grade fiour and 20 pounds finely ground 
oats with the hulls sifted out. Wheat mid- 
dlings may be substitued for the low grade 
flour. Skim milk is often used to assist in 


heads removed. This means is easy and ac- 
complished by an ax or hatchet. It per- 
mits proper bleeding, but it is messy and 
frequently unsanitary, as the blood from one 
bird frequently spatters on another. The 
Canadian way of killing by dislocating the 
neck so that the blood collects in the neck 
close to the head is used more frequently 
than formerly. 

The method now in general practice and 
popularity is sticking with a knife. Two ob- 
jects are in view: To pierce the brain, causing 
instant death, and to sever the jugular vein in 
the neck, which allows free bleeding. The 
fowls may be held under the arm with the 
head extending forward in convenient posi- 
tion for sticking, or hung suspended by a 
pulley arrangement, with feet up and head 
down. At hand are a box for the fluff and 
small feathers, another for the wing and tail 
feathers, and a receptable for catching the 
blood. Holding the head firmly between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand, the 
sticker grasps the knife securely in the right 
hand, and by a direct stab, cut- 





most convenient trade. 

The far-sighted poultry 
raisers, however, start early in 
the fall to separate the market 
fowls from those they will keep 
over winter for eggs or breed- 
ing stock. Some yard these 
fowls in small inclosures that 
restrict exercise, continuing the 
regular feeding ration until 
about 10 days before killing 
time, and then confine the fowls 
in easily constructed feeding 
coops. Restriction of exercise 
will, by itself, cause accumula- 
tion of fat, while the increase 
of fattening foods in the ration 
puts on the finishing touches. 
These plump birds command 
the top price when properly 
dressed. 


Fattening Process Begins 


One system in vogue in the 
famous Long Island poultry 
sections includes a two or three 
weeks’ period of feeding, the ra- 
tions containing. about 50 per 
eent corn. The quarters, which 
may be either small covered 





a aa ee ting edge of blade turned up, 





the point of the knife is sent 
to the brain, well back in the 
roof of the mouth and between 
and past the eyes. A _ twist 
and squawk from the fowl 
show that the brain is pierced. 
Without changing the left 
hand, the knife is turned blade 
down, drawn at a slight angle 
across and cutting the jugular 
vein, then forward and out 
along the roof of the mouth. 
The only requirement for the 
knife is that it must have a 
sharp blade with straight cut- 
ting edge about 2 inches long 
and 4 inch wide, and be of 
one piece to prevent closing. 
No step in preparing poul- 
try for market deserves more 
careful attention than that of 
removing the feathers. Of the 
two common methods, scalding 
and dry picking, the latter is 
now held in most favor. The 
fowl, whether held in the hands 
or in a mechanical device, is 
picked immediately after knif- 
ing, the feathers being loosened 








yards or houses, are darkened 

during the last week or 10 

days, light being admitted only for the short 
time necessary for feeding. The per cent of 
corn in the ration is increased until corn is 
used exclusively at the close of the fattening 
period. Although the fowls are practically 
inactive in these darkened quarters, they are 
not housed closer than one for each 4 or 5 
square feet of floor space. 

Fattening coops or batteries about 15 
inches high by 20 inches deep, and of: in- 
definite length in accordance with the number 
of fowls to be fattened, have been more com- 
monly used in England and Europe than in 
this country. But it is noticeable that the 
famous poultry sections of Missouri and other 
parts of the west and middle west are making 
greater use of these coops than formerly. 


Fattening Batteries for Crate-Feeding Poultry 


the fattening process. When the fowls have 
reached the desirable market condition, they 
are ready for killing. Some states require 
that the crops be free of food at the time of 
killing, while others have imposed no such 
regulation. In either case, the crop should 
be empty, as in addition to an ugly bulge be- 
low the neck, a full crop injures the keeping 
and selling qvalities. The practice is to 
feed the birds up to the afternoon or even- 
ing before killing, and allow water only the 
following morning. Some advise that no 
food be given within 24 hours of the killing 
time. 

Methods of slaughtering vary. Chopping 
off the head is a frequent practice where 
local markets will accept fowls with their 


by the pierce to the brain. To 
facilitate bleeding, removal of 
the feathers is made in the following order: 
Tail, coarse wing feathers, breast, sides, legs, 
abdomen, hips, back and neck. The small 
wing feathers are taken out last. Great 
care must be taken throughout so as not to 
tear the skin or flesh. Some pickers prefer 
to remove the breast feathers before going to 
the tail and wing feathers, which are pulled 
out by a twist and upward jerk. The fowl 
is singed to remove pin feathers over any 
nonsmoky flame. Dry picking leaves the 
bird in excellent condition for storage, the 
pores of the skin being practically closed to 
moisture and decay germs. 

When some time elapses between the time 
of killing and dressing the feathers set 
{To Page 15.] 
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~ Farm Storage of Fruit and Vegetables 


Farm cellars under modern houses---Caves or side-hill pits serve the same purpose--Cool in summer and warm 
in winter-~—May be built at small cost--Some ventilation desirable--Floors may be of earth or concrete--- 
Ice storage plants very satisfactory where available---Personal experiences of practical men 


OST modern farmhouses now con- 
tain cellars or basements for heat- 
ing, food storage, laundry, etc. 
These basements below ground are con- 
sidered just as important as many other 
features above ground. Many old substantial 
houses, without cellars originally, have been 
provided with them; and this is not difficult 
now that concrete is so well understood and 
so cheaply utilized. The basements of these 
new or old houses usually are as large as the 
house foundation and for best results are 
partitioned off into rooms. Thus the furnace 
room is off by itself, the laundry placed in a 
separate room, and the storage cellars for 
fruit and vegetables in another part. Ar- 
ranged in this manner it is a simple matter 
to regulate heat, ventilation and light. 

Not every farm home, however, is provided 
with storage under the house. But where 
such conditions obtain it is not difficult to 
provide home storage. The letters following 
show how this may be done, and testify as 
to satisfaction and safety of underground 
storage. The larger cold storage plants are 
ideal, but their use is limited to isolated fruit 
farms or to communities where the farms 
are small and close together and where 
specialty lines are followed. For the rank 
and file of farmers, the farm storage cellar, 
pit or cave must be depended on for many 
years to come. With such storage places, 
not only all the family needs can be supplied, 
but fruit and vegetables may be preserved 
for local sale during all the fall, winter and 
spring. 





A Cave Storage House 


My cold storage house is a room built un- 
derground beside the well. It is very satis- 
factory and was constructed at a very small 
cost. The labor was done by the farm help 
and the stone quarried on the place. First, 
I raised the wall of the well 5 feet above the 
ground surface. Then I dug a hole 12 feet 
square beside the well. The walls of the 
room excavated. were built of stone and the 
surface coated with concrete, The roof of 


the room was built of logs laid close together. 
The ceiling of the room was boarded. A 
stairway leads from the cave up to the sur- 
face. That stairway is protected with a 
wooden door that lifts up. 

A wooden room was built on the surface of 
the ground over the stairway, closed on three 
sides. The floor was concreted. -In the room 
or cave are shelves to hold milk cans, etc. 
Dirt was banked ontop of the roof of the 
cave and around the well wall to slope away 
gently. Then sod was laid. A window opens 
from the well into the cave room below 
ground. That window permits the cold air 
to circulate through the cave room and acts 
as storage medium. Chickens, squabs and 
meat are stored in the cave. Vegetables keep 
perfectly there. The cream separator is down 
in that room and the milk and cream are al- 
ways ice cold.—[A. L. Roat, Pennsylvania. 


Storing Potatoes 


I stored about 80 barrels in my cellar. It 
has a dirt floor and my neighbors tell me 
this is the best kind of a floor for keeping 
potatoes. They were Green Mountains and 
put in about the last of September, being 
carted from the field to the cellar. As the 
winter was a mild one, I had some sprouting, 
but not any rot or decay of importance. The 
potatoes kept very well. Farmers buy their 
northern seed in the fall, and store it in cel- 
lars similar to this through the winter. It 
is very seldom that they fail to keep per- 
fectly.—[K. M. Wyckoff, Monmouth County, 
N J. 

I have a cave dug out of the sun side of a 
hill that we have used for over 40 years and 
would not know what to do without it. I 
merely dug it out 5 feet deep, put oak or 
chestnut boards on inside and 2-inch plank 
over the roof and covered with 3 to 4 feet of 
dirt. The front is of boards and goes in on 
the level, with a good-sized door. In very 
cold weather I stand a few bundles of straw 
in front and it never freezes, and apples, vege- 
tables are kept finely. Last May I took out 
the last of my Baldwin apples and they were 


in fine condition—[Charles F. Struble, 
Sussex County, N J. 

“Our cold storage plant is a simple cellar 
in the ground,” writes R. L. Patrick of Lick- 
ing county, O. “It is really a cave. It is 
located in the rear of the house, just a few 
steps away. It is 20 feet long, 9 feet wide and 
5 feet high at the sides and 10 feet high at 
the center. A door at one end gives light 
and entrance. A ventilator in the roof may 
be opened or closed at will. The cave was 
first excavated about 3 feet deep. Thus when 
building we had a pit of the dimensions given, 
and 3 feet deep with straight sides. We 
concreted sides and ends, all around, making 
the sides 5 feet high. 

“In the center we placed pillars to hold 
up the roof. This was made by laying logs 
close together, filling in the holes with con- 
crete and covering with 1 foot of dirt. The 
roof was afterward sodded. The steps lead- 
ing into the cave are of concrete. The door 
is of wood. 


Shelves Convenient 


“Running lengthwise along both sides are 
shelves and benches, one placed above the 
other for storage. On these shelves are placed 
canned fruit, apples, potatoes and such other 
fruit and vegetable products as we have to 
store. The place is cool summer and winter. 
It never gets warm enough to spoil milk in 
Summer and never freezes in winter. In fact, 
there is less danger from frost in this cave than 
if stored in a room in the house. At one end 
of the cave we have a separate bench for 
storing milk, cream, butter and eggs. All 
keep fresh during any season of the year. 
The cost of building was small, as our own 
labor did it all. We bought a little concrete, 
some nails and boards for shelves and 
benches, but that was all the outside cost. 
This cave has now been in use for a dozen 
years, is as good as when made, and is one 
of the most indispensable fixtures of our 
farm. We used to bury our fruit and vege- 
tables; but that drudgery work, now that we 
have our cave, is a thing of the past.” 








ANSWERING THE UPLIFTERS 


. W. H. STOUT, SCHUYLKILL COUNTY, PA 
- Calamity howlers now anticipate starva- 
tion in the near future unless farmers can be 
encouraged to produce more. This little word 
of 10 letters has such an attractive, enticing, 
inviting, tempting, seductive sound that it 
has become the shibboleth of politicians, law- 
makers and office holders by which they thrive 
and conquer, if accompanied by the dollar 
mark. More appropriations, more salaries, 
more crops, more privilege, more power, more 
graft, while the word less is forgotten, ap- 
pearing only when labor and farming inter- 
ests are involved. : 

: The fact is evident that farming is not 
remunerative, commensurate with the invest- 
ment and labor employed, and is too strenu- 
ous an occupation as an inducement: You 
may sing and shout at the top of your voice, 
- “Stay on the farm, boys, stay on the farm;”’’ 
they get away at the first opportunity and 
will continue to go unless conditions are 
modified. If those who advise others to stick 
on the farm would seek employment on the 
land and prove what they preach, it would be 
an encouragement to those who seek other 
occupation, crowding into towns and cities to 
find work more congenial to them. 

Double the crops and give them away at 
less than cost—as for instance, the cotton, 
potato and apple crops of 1914. There is no 
. incentive in this practice to produce more. 
Were it not for the misfortune of the east- 
ern hemisphere, the grain crop of 1914 might 
have sold at panic price. Practical farmers 





“understand that the larger the crop removed 


the more fertility is lost to the soil; that if 
one bushel of grain removes 25 cents’ worth, 
two bushels will remove 50 cents. They also 
know that much of an article is often worth 
less than a smaller quantity of the same 
product. Why work your legs off to produce 
an abundance if that production yields less 
than its cost. Not long ago discussions were 
long and warm about Canadian reciprocity; 
when the farmers’ market was to be extended 
and a reciprocal trade established for farm- 
ers to obtain cheap lumber, lath and tooth- 
picks, also cheap mowers and reapers, cut- 
lery and tropical fruit, and best of all, cheap 
wire fencing. It turned out to be protection 
for what others sell to farmers, but free trade 
in products that farmers sell to others. No 
wonder farmers are disgusted. 


Others Should Do as They Advise 


Pres Lincoln did not understand the farm- 
er’s mentality when he spoke of fooling the 
people—some all the time, some part of the 
time, and all the whole time. Since other 
interests are so much interested in agricul- 
ture it would only be fair to reciprocate by 
Sparing some experts to send among rail- 
roads to teach economy; to the mine opera- 
tors, to advise them to operate full time 
and double their output; to the steel trust 
and manufacturers to teach them how to 
create prosperity by peddling their product 
over the country like farm produce, or place 
it in the hands of commission houses. 

It would be good policy and economy if 


state and national administrations would 
engage timekeepers and restrict pay to the 
time of actual duty and not pay except for 
time employed by high-priced officials, who 
are paid $10 to $25 a day while they are 
away fishing, hunting, attending political 
meetings and electioneering, or looking after 
private interests. It would pay many times 
the cost of maintaining time clerks and 
facilitate public business. 


Not All Change for the Better 


The things now so convenient and costly 
no doubt create idleness, and other evils that 
are reflected in divorce proceedings and fam- 
ily feuds. In the past, as in the present, 
some families raised boys that were incor- 
rigible and too lazy and cunning to work; 
these, if it could be afforded, were sent away 
to an academy and to college to become the 
pride of the neighborhood as doctors, law- 
yers professors, legislators, bosses and aristo- 
crats by virtue of a diploma and divine right. 

So long as husking matches, snitzing 
parties, country dances and spelling bees were 
a feature in rural affairs, there were fewer 
maiden ladies and bachelors abroad in the 
land. Today the farmer dares to rub up 
against the elite of society even to the 400, 
and to discount them in good sense, intelli- 
gehce, morality and the economy of nature. 
It is time that we farmers appreciated an im- 
portance and united in common cause for our 
own better end, in the interest of universal 
peace, and the alleviation of the distressed at 
home and abroad. 
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Loading Coast Defenze Gun 


at Fisher’s island, off Sandy Hook, just outside of New York 
harbor. This gun shoots its 12-inch shell a distance of 12 to 
15 miles, with sufficient force to penetrate the armor upon any 
dreadnought afloat. Similar guns are or will be in the defenses 
at each end of the Panama canal. When not in use, the gun 
ig hidden behind the embankment. It is raised by its turret, 
fired and at once lowered out of sight so as to disappear. Such 
guns suitably located, with torpedo boats and submarines, 
would protect any harbor against any warships in existence. 


The peculiar connection between the state agricul- 
tural colleges and the war department of the United 
States is not generally understood. By reason of the 
original grants of public lands to these institutions, 
the law establishing them stipulated that military 
training must form a part of the course. A regular 
army officer is stationed at each agricultural college, 
or each university which has an agricultural depart- 
ment under the federal law. 

Every student is trained not only in infantry drill 
but in scme cases also in cavalry and ordnance work. 
Proficiency in the art and science of warfare is re- 
warded by a diploma which qualifies the holder as a 
second lieutenant in the United States army in case 
enter the service. 

This course of instruction usually occupies only two to four hours 
a week for the lower classes, still less for the upper classes. In 
view of present conditions, however, it is more than probable that 
the government will require that more time be devoted to the various 
branches of military training by all long-term or regular students in 
every one of these institutions. Their graduates of 1910-15 possibly 
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How your own life may be affected thereby, is told in the little story under each picture. 


Over 2,000 Students in Military Training at University of 
Illin ois—Largest Body of Its Kind in the United States 
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Deck Scene on Arabic, the British Steamer Sunk by a German Submarine 


without warning on August 20, off south Ireland, en route to 
New York. The Arabic carried no munitions, was unarmed, was 
not convoyed, but was a merchant and passenger steamer. Many 
of her passengers were Americans. Although hit without warn- 
ing and sunk in 12 minutes, all the passengers were saved ex- 
cept two Americans. The crew were saved except 22 killed by 
the explosion or drowned as they stood at their posts as stokers 
and engineers. Their heroism enabled the ship to stop and back 
water, so that ail the rest were saved. 

Germany’s silence for several days seemed to indicate that the 
sinking of the Arabic was her answer to America’s note and her 
defiance of this government. The strain was somewhat relieved 
August 25 by Germany’s official statement, which was followed 
the next day by its promise to give the United States “complete 
satisfaction.”’ Should this result be carried out in good faith 
by Germany, it will be for the United States the greatest moral 
victory in history. 

Should the United States finally be unable to accept Ger- 
many’s attitude, President Wilson may cut of al! dipiomatic re- 
lations with that country and convene congress to decide upon 


- more 


further action. Congress might declare war and send our navy 
to co-operate with the Allies, or it might provide funds and 
munitions for the Allies, or it may suspend all business between 


Germany and the United States. 
United States trade with Germany has almost ceased Our 
exports to Germany this last May were valued at only $400, 


compared to nearly $20,000,000 in May last year, while our im- 
ports are only one-fifth as much now as then. 

Germany incurred new debts of 5,000 millions of dollars for 
the war to July 1, and now will vote half as much more. Even 
if. peace comes with the new year, Germany will then have a 
national debt of some 10,000 millions: Russia, France and Eng- 
land each nearly as much. The national debt of the United 
States is only about 1,000 millions. The national debt per capita 
would then be—in France $250, England $225, Germany $155, 
Russia $65, United States $10, whereas at the end of 1910 these 
figures were, respectively, $151, $31, $17, $29, 811. Therefore, 
if war ends with 1915, the national debt per capita will have in« 
creased in Germany nearly tenfold, England threefold, Russia 
than double, France two-thirds; besides other losses, 








may be calied upon to give elementary drill to boys in the public 
schocis; It is also likely that all the short course students in every 
agricultural college this winter will be obliged to take a short 
course in military training. Indeed, special inducement may be 
offered so as to secure thousands of short course students pri- 
marily for military instruction in place of the hundreds who here- 
tofore have attended agricultural college in each state during the 
winter. 
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German Prisoners Saluting General Joffre by “Eyes Left” 


the ore the silent” is not only commander in chief of 
the pe army, but as such directs the campaign of all 
~ Pee es in France. Joffre possesses the entire confidence 

ue government and people of France, apparently also of 


th ; 

plese He does not talk nor permit others to talk 
ef war fae maneuvers. Almost no photos are obtainable 
a fe in France, whereas Germany’s propaganda per- 


free use of the camera. 


ing nor bickering, France is neither advertis- 


sgainst h g- The French are united as one man 
ong r enemies. As Joffre hurled back the Germans 
edai-n po walls of Paris, months ago, so France grimly 

© renewed avalanche of Teutons that is expected 


when they can be spared from the 
Russian offensive. 
fiercest trench fighting in history 

is daily waged along the 500 miles of French frontier de- 
fended by French troops and the 30 miles at the north end 
defended by English. 
turning out the shells and other munitions for lack of 
which the Allies have suffered terribly. 
ing for more pay, as did labor in English factories and 
mines, similar workers in Italy have patriotically volun- 
teered longer hours without increased pay. 

noted in €. 

the author of which was decorated by the Kaiser. 








Meanwhile, the 





England is making great progress in 


Instead of strik- 


A reaction is 
ermany against her Hymn of Hate of England, 


at New York zoological garden, a few weeks ago. 
and zebra produces a hybrid of which much is expected. 
is being conducted by United States government. 
like a zebra, but is heavier, apparently more powerful but as swift; and 
very hardy. 
tical puroses may be doubted. 
cavalry purposes in rough dry regions where great speed is desired. 
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Pure Bred Zebra Born in the VU. S. 


The crossing of horse 
This experiment 
The hybrid is striped 


Whether it will ever compete with horses or mules for prac- 
The zebra-horse may prove of value for 
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Weather and Calves 
I keep in touch with current events 
through the daily papers; and about 
eres 50% of the news 
space is filled 
with disaster 
of some _ sort. 
Not' war news 
alone, but cy- 
clones, coast 


storms, crop in. 
jury, too much 





rain, drouth 

and_ée various 

happenings that 

disturb the 

business and 

peace of mind 

> of the inhabi- 
H, E, COOK tants. Some- 


how it seems to me that northern New 
York has almost none of these. 
Although, if one reads the weather 
reports he would conclude that both 
lake region and coast storms find 
— way off the continent through 
he St Lawrence valley; the facts are 
that these storms lose their violence 
before reaching ps. They do have 
left, however, the gentle dew and 
quiet, modest rainfali. To be sure, in 
the winter we have the same precipi- 
tation in the form of snow. 
Sometimes the snowstorms are se- 
vere and disagreeable. Low temper- 
atures are frequent, and we do not 
deny or apologize. I am satisfied, 
however, that the reputation of north- 
ern New York has suff_red unjustly 
| because of comparatively heavy snow- 

_ fall, and that this one so-called evil 
Aendency has been permitted to over- 

' shadow its many virtues. That por- 

| tion of New York state lying north 
of the New York Central railroad is 

@usually called northern New York. 

' In area it is nearly two-fifths of 
the state. If the St Lawrence is in- 
cluded we have the great water power 
of the east, over one million horse 

,_ Power undeveloped. Outside of the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania we have 
the rich mineral deposits of the east, 
lead talc, zinc, iron and marble. 

And above all this north country 
has been noted for its good old-fash- 
loned American blood, a bit conserv- 
ative, but like the granite and the 
granitic soil upon which it lives it 
possesses wearing qualities. I like to 
think of these granite soils as being 
made in a period of geological his- 
tory when there was more time on 
hand. They were well made out of 
the best material. Their wearing 
qualities have been proven by neglect 
and abuse and yet they can come 
back. Later in the surface finish of 
creation, in order to get through on 
time, both-rocks and soils were more 
quickly laid down and ground up, 
with the legical result that they are 
less resistant. 


Rearing Calves for Dairies 


I know of no better business on a 
dairy farm than rearing cows for the 
dairy. We must first be sure that 
our own wants are supplied and then 
a few clean, nice, four or five-year- 
old cows to sell each year at $100 a 
head are good to have. A. F. Spooner 
told a gathering of Ayrshire breeders 
that they could do nothing better 
than to follow this pian; and he has 
'200 fine Ayrshires. 
| Psychology gets into business and 
fit also gets into calf raising. There 
May be such a man, but I do not 
happen to know him, who can save 
é€ach day of time and feed and have 
it on deposit in 30 months to buy as 
good a young cow as he can have by 
growing it himself. I am not saying 
that he can do it cheaper. If feed, 
time, imsurance and losses were 
charged cow growing will net show a 
very large profit on grade stock; from 
$50 to $70 a head will be the range 
of'vost; but even then you have got it 
and so far as cost by books -and 
@ash is concerned one cannot tell just 
sure where it comes from. Another 
thing that does not get into the song 
or story of calf and cow growing; I 
mow call to mind a man or 
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woman who was a successful breeder 
and caretaker of young dairy animals 
that was not generally a successful 
person. Patience, always a virtue, is 
absolutely necessary. No man will 
ever succeed in any business who 
uses a club when teaching a calf to 


drink. No business or profession has 
such a principle in it. Then persist- 
ence; because there must come into 


the life of a young dairy cow with its 


first calf not less than 730 feeding 
times and probably 1000 is nearer 
correct and these periods must be 


staked off almost to a dot of time or 
the calf will not thrive. 

Sanitation also. A calf or young 
thing must be clean to grow—clean 
outside and clean inside, which means 


clean pails, mangers and floors. The 
only animal that can live and grow 
and not observe hygienic law is the 


human. It is not as well for him, but 
it can be done. Quality. There must 
be good blood to make it worth while, 
and soon one comes to demand of 
himself, for calf association if noth- 


ing more, good buildings, light and 
clean, clean fields and fine crops and 
first-class up-to-date tools. The fun- 


damental principle of life insurance is 
founded upon calf growing. A little 


invested each day finally brings an 
endowment. I am sure my reference 
is sound because one Jacob of early 


times understood the principles of 
breeding and rearing a herd and life 
insurance was unknown. 

Furthermore, if we are to have 
sound, healthy dairies and boards of 
health—and consumers will soon de- 
mand them—the cows must be raised 
on the farm where they are to be 
milked. Assembling everything but 
the barn from the four corners of 
the earth has had, its day for being 
called a dairy business. We have had 
the habit of buying everything so 
fixed upon us that we buy cows, buy 
feeds, hire or buy labor, and to cap 
the climax, America is going out of 
the business of raising its own 
kind, because it saves a lot of pain, 
anxiety and trouble to import 
them all full grown from Italy. The 
war may put a stop to it, because 
men will be scarce and high. The 
slogan for these United States of 
America today is to grow something: 
Crops, trees, live stock and_more per- 
haps than these self-sacrifice which 
we have tried to buy 


When Filling the Silo 


I would advise against feeding corn 
from the silo during filling time when 
the milk is used in crude form for 
children. We had séme experience 
one year ago with sick babies when 
fed upon such milk. The top of ‘the 
silo each night and for a few days 
after the work is complete is subject 
to high fermentation, for perhaps 
1 foot down. The corn is loose and 
does not get hot enough to kill fer- 
ments and becomes therefore a very 
objectionable feed, while for butter 
and cheese making no direct danger 
would follow. It is a safe practice 
to avoid feeding until the silo has 
settled. During this period corn can 
be fed direct from the field.—[H. E. 
Cook. 


English Fowls Take Lead 


Connecticut hens were not priv- 
ileged to enjoy for long the honor of 
leading the Connecticut egg laying 
contest at Storrs, Ct, Barron’s English 
Leghorn’ fowls proving too much for 
them in’ the 42d week, which ended 
August 22. The English birds are 
now leading by nine eggs. The total 
yield for the 100 pens of 10 hens each 
was 2585 eggs, or 40 less than for the 
preceding week. Charlies O.. Pol- 
bhemus’s Rhode Island Red fowls 
were first, with 54 eggs. This same 
production last week only enabled 
them to tie for third place. Barron’s 
Leghorn pen was a close second, with 
58 eggs, while three pens, namely, 
Hillview poultry farm’s Rhode Island 
Red fowls, N. W. Hendryx’s White 
Leghorn birds, and the Storrs sta- 
tion’s sour milk pen of Leghorn hens 
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pe at third place, with 51 eggs 
each. : 
_ Of the 127,070 eggs produced to 
date 49.9% .have been laid by the 
heavy breeds and 50.1% by the light 
breeds. The 52 pens classed as heavy 
have averaged to date 1220 eggs each, 
while the 48 pens belonging to the 
light breeds have laid an average of 
1825 eggs each. The light .breeds 
laid 51.3% of the eggs produced dur- 
ing the current week, as against 
48.7% for the heavy breeds, 

TEN LEADING PENS TO DATE 


Eggs 
Tom Barron, Eng, White Leghorn... 1678 
F. M. Peasley, Ct, White Leghorn... 1669 
Ed Cam, Eng, White Wyandotte... 1659 
Tom Barron, Eng. White Wyan- 
RE Gioia atl’ s alee pia Wr deta Diba eer aed 1655 
Windsweep farm, Ct, White Leg- 
EA TES wie 5 1 Ge navel Ke vikeeae 1655 
Hillview poultry farm, Vt, Rhode 
ILI os 55-0. o'4.0 abe We 4'e sden'o-a ale 1652 
A. P. Robinson, N Y, White Leg- 
i a de's 62 ddittte élc< csp ort aebee 1624 


Branford farm, Ct, White Leghorn 
N. W. Hendryx, Ct, White Leghorn 
J. Collinson, Eng, Black Leghorn.. 

Oregon Leads in Frisco Contest 

A pen of White Leghorn hens 
from the Oregon college is still far 
in the lead in the International egg 
laying contest at San Francisco. The 
contest is between OS pens of 10 hens 
each. An Oregon pen of Barred 
Plymouth Rock fowls and one pro- 
duced by a cross between the Leg- 
horn and Plymouth Rock breeds take 
second and fourth places. The Barred 
Plymouth Rock pen only lacks eight 
eggs to place the Oregon agricultural 
college fowls in the ‘three leading 
places. Oregon pens have held first 
place for three months, the crosses 
second and the Plymouth Rock hens 
fourth for two months each. For the 
highest individual record the Oregon 
crosses come first and second, and 
the Leghorn fowls third, fifth and 
sixth. 


TEN HIGH. PENS TO AUGUST 1 


Eggs 
Oregon agri col, White Leghorn... 1269 
Oregon agri col, crosses........... 1133 
Adams, Can, White Wyandotte.... 1097 


Oregon agri col, Barred Plymouth 


EE aia s' a Fats eas <p oie oie 1s het ee 1088 
Bonnie Brook farms, N Y, White 
SE ha. 5 hehe ne Maes 0 cae we « 


1023 
om Barron, Eng; White Leghorn 994 





an Bros, Can, White Wyandotte 992 
Fitzgerald, Cal, White Leghorn.... 968 
Sherman, Ore, Barred Plymouth 

fea Ar hes pe saaraas 948 
Tom Barron, Eng, White Wyan- 
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Stock Shows at San Francisco 


San Francisco, Cal, will be an un- 
usually attractive place for stockmen 
and agriculturists generally during 
the coming fall, by reason of the 
series of live stock shows that the 
Panama-Pacific international exposi- 
tion at that city will inaugurate Sep- 
tember 30. The shows will continue 
until the close of the exposition, De- 
cember 4. 

The live stock exhibit buildings of 
the exposition are models of the 
latest agricultural engineering, and 
constitute instructive exhibits in 
themselves. Their sanitation is as 
near perfect as can be imagined, and 
there is no charge for stall or pen 
rent, for water or for entry, although 
poultry, pigeons, dogs, cats and pet 
stock must pay a nominal fee. 

Applications for entry blanks, 
which must be accompanied by copies 
of certificates of registration in some 
breed record association, are pouring 
in rapidly to D. O. Lively, chief of the 
exposition’s department of live stock, 
and they indicate a quantity and a 
quality of exhibits sufficient to guar- 
antee an admirable display this 
autumn”. 

DATES OF SHOWS 
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At Last Cultivation of my corn I 
sow crimson clover for a winter cover. 
By the time the corn is cut the clover 
needs the air and the sun and does 
well. Usually it winters well in this 
section and gives a good yield of hay 
in early May—one to two tons an acre. 
The stubble is plowed in good time 
for corn again. This quick, short ro- 
tation gives two crops a year, and 
with me has worked well. Of course 
only one plowing is necessary.—[W. 
H. Tarbert, Baltimore County, Md. 





Mixing Lime Plaster—G. H. Her- 
bert: Lime plaster is mixed as fol- 
lows: Use 3% barrels of lime, 1% 
bushels of hair or fiber and 1% cubic 
yards of good sand This is for 100 
square feet of surface. 





























KRESO DIP N° 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that it iy 
a necessity on every farm. 
USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
SCAB, RINCWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 
Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Beokicts 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, - - MICHIGAN 





































































































































































There is yet time to get one of 
Those Good 


Green 
Mountain 
For this year’s corn crop Silos 
‘We are making immediate ship 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
343 West Street Rutland, Vermont 
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— BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


ANTER NATIONAL 
SILOS 
ap gy to gsutomatic ake when 


3 aod 
4% manent ladder are some of the unusual features = 
International Sile Co., 112 aim At., Lincsville, Pe 


feeding raw bone. H producing value is fou 
Base that of grain. iegs mare — chicks mon 


vigorous, jlers cartier, fowls vier 
profits larger. 


MANN’S ‘uccci Bone Cutter 


MODEL 


Cuts all bone with adhering meat and 
ie. Never cl 16 Days’ Free Trial. 
jo money in 


?.W, Mana Go., Bex 10, Milford, M 





















Save Money on Feeds [07.""Gue. 
_ Linseed, Milif 


Grain. Ask prices. 
THE BARTLETT ©O., JACKSON, MICi. 





MOLASSES Pist‘ana Care 


NEW YORK MOLASSES.CO., Dept. A.A, 30 Charch St., New York (i 
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Live Stock Interests 


ML 


Inspection of Milk Supply in which to improve their methods 
end the surroundings of their prem- 
D, T, HENDRICKSON, NEW JERSEY ices. It is the practice of the state 
The annual inspection of dairies department of health not to approve 
supplying milk to Asbury Park and any dairy premises scoring less than 
other New Jersey coast resorts has. 60%, and the Asbury Park board of 
peen completed by the New Jersey health has adopted the samé stand- 
state department of health, working ard. The reinspection of those dairies 
in co-operation with B, H. Obert, falling below this standard was be- 
) nealth officer of Asbury Park. The gun in July, and it was found that 
milk demand of these resorts during all of the 25 delinquents had met the 
| the summer is larger than at any requirements of the department and 
other time, owing to the great in- were producing milk under favorable 
erease in the summer population. conditions. 
The state department’.of health, The principal. defect in the meth- 
through the bureau of creamery and ods of handling milk is a lack of 
dairy inspection, has made a most proper cooling facilities, In many in- 
searching inquiry this year into the stances the can of milk is placed in 
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2 sanitary conditions under which milk 4g half barrel of water, where it re- 
intended for this supply is produced mains until 7 or 8 o’clock the follow- 
and handled. ing morning. This method of cool- 


This supply consists of pasteurized jng milk results in complaint from 
milk, certified milk, and ordinary raw purchasers. When a can of milk is 
market milk. The pasteurized milk pjaced in a tub of water, the cooling 
js largely produced in. New York jg not even, as it is found that the 
state, and under satisfactory condi- milk above the watér-line is of a 
tions. The certified milk is produced higher temperature than that below. 
by such dairies as thee Raritan valley The New Jersey law requires each 
farms near Somerville. The Walker- dairyman to have his cattle exam- 
Gordon laboratories at Plainsboro jned yearly by a veterinarian and to 
also supply a limited quantity of high- cend the certificate of the examina- 
' grade milk. By far the largest quan- tion to the office of the state depart- 
tity of milk supplied these cities is ment of health. In this way a record 
sold in the raw state and comes from j, Kept showing the physical condi- 
dairies in Monmouth, Burlington, tion of each cow supplying milk for 
= Ocean, Somerset, Middlesex and Mer- public distribution, and the depart- 
= eer counties, ts : ‘ ment is thus enabled to prevent the 

There are 135 dairies which ship gaje of milk from diseased animals. 
i: milk direct to the dealers in Asbury ‘The state department of health is in- 
Park and vicinity. The milk is nearly sisting that each dairyman shall pro- 
all shipped in refrigerator cars, and vide himself with a milk house for 
as a rule reaches its destination in the sole purpose of cooling and stor- 
good condition. The milk leaves. the ing the milk in his possession pend- 
various stations between 7 and 8 ing its shipment. 
o'clock in the morning and arrives at 
Asbury Park between 10.30 and 11.30 


4 am, the same day. It is then taken Jersey By-Laws Changed 


to the various milk depots, bottled, According to change in the by-laws 
iced and stored, to be delivered to of the American Jersey cattle club, 
consumers the following morning. hereafter in all cases wherein record 
There is a small supply from nearby of birth has not been filed within 60 
farms which is brought in wagons to days of date of birth, and also in all 
dealers or delivered directly to the cases wherein the animal is over two 
consumer, There are also supplies Years — * og pA, age oe - 
from the creameries at Davis station een ae te nomanmeann ae 
and Wrightstown. These supplies per animal. Where application to 
represent the milk of some 100 register an animal is made within 60 
dairies. This milk is taken to the days of birth, the record of gbirth 
any See Resear) Cees gand NEE Sed te tant anandintaem eneee 
; ¥ 6 € . 
—. a a temperature of about 26 the by-laws have been changed, s0 
egrees until shipped next day. that yields of both pure-bred and 
The inspection of all the dairies grade Jersey cows established through 
contributing to this supply was be- testing associations may be recorded, 
gun in May. At that time, the sale providing the rules and regulations 
of milk of three dairies was prohib- pipe oars aD ey Fos oe 
PERS: of directors may-adopt. - 
a aa Bc of ‘ausagunty oonel- ticulars may be obtained from R. M. 
‘ premises Twenty-five Gow, secretary of the American Jer- 
dairymen were given a specified time sey cattle club, New York city. 
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PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Awarded to 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


as the Highest Award has been at every 
International Exposition since the inyention | 
of the Centrifugal Cream Separator in 1878. 


And likewise as at all previous expositions, 
all higher dairy product awards at San 


Francisco have been 


De Laval machines. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


made to users of the 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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» The Strongest, Simplest 
STANCHION “* 


Saving of time and cow-comfort 

mean bigger fits. Know that your 

cows are held omay womens an- 
n 


noyance to you or 

ODERN 
Stanchions—wood or steel— +> or 
pivot hung. Entension bars prevent 
side ge Lateh t holds Stanchion 
in ition when o) ‘erfect free- 
Ly, head, _ 

Let us send you free catalog on our 
Stanichions, Litter and Feed Carriers, Water 
Basins and other ‘‘New Modern’’ stable 
equipment. 

GLOR BROS. & WILLIS MFG. CO. 
59-69 Main Street, Attica, N.Y. 











AMERICAN SEP 





95 ACREAM 


SEPARATOR 


Bary rut pas esity ol pa 
Whether dairy i is a or small, 


SEPARATOR CO. BAINBRIDGE. ©. Y. 


in our handsome free catalog 





Get All the Cream 


This Speed Governor will save $3.00 worth 
of cream a year, from each of your cows by 
operating your separator at a steady, uniform 
speed. Automatically starts sep- 
arator slowly and gradually in- 
creases it. Any speed obtained 
while machinery is in motion, b 
turning hand wheel. 
For fanniag mills, 
churns, washing ma- 
chines, etc. Ask your 
dealer or 
write 

















CEDAR RAPIDS 
FOUNDRY AND 
MACHINE 30. 

Cedar Rapids, towa. 











4 BUGGY WHEELS Hi q Tint P $8. $8. 16 


With Rubber Tires. . You Ru. 
$10.30. I make wheels % to in. tread; Tops, “7 
erate, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles, oat 
Ps Le 0 Umbrella free. w yx Ask for Cal 
SPLIT HWCKORY WHEEL 00., Sio » Cineinnatt, 
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r Celebrated Shorthorn Sire of Notable Breeding 

yh : This is Pride of Albion, owned by Frank R. Edwards of Seneca 

= his. calfieog aes bull now heads Mr Edwards's Shorthorn bend. Re 
any show Po des present time hé has never been defeate 
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New York State Fair 


Exposition 
Agricultural and Industrial. Represents 
Greatest Interests of Empire State. 


Attractions—Highest Class in the World 
~ ENTRIES CLOSE: 


Horse Show Sept. 1 
Farm Horse Aug. 28 
Cattle Aug. 25 
Sheep Aug. 25 
Swine Aug. 25 
Poultry Aug. 25 


WRITE FOR 


Dogs Sept. I 
Farm Products Sept. 4 
Fruits Sept. 4 
Flowers Sept. 4 
Domestic Sept. 4 
Dairv Aug. 28 


PRIZE LIST 





Conway’s Concert Band. World Renowned Aviator. 
Grand Circuit Races. Largest and Best Horse Show. 





SATURDAY’S FEATURE: 
Steeple Chase Over 3 Mile Course. 











Syracuse, September 13-18, 1915 
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Materially Smaller Onion Crop 
Crop OF 1915 PROVES PARTIAL FAILURE— 
ACREAGE SMALLER THAN LAST SEASON 
AND SO WITH RATE OF YIELD—DRENCH- 
ING RBAINS PROVE DISASTROUS——POOR 
SEASON FOR CROP GROWTH AND MA- 
TURITY—BLIGHT AND THRIP ATTACK 
PLANT—MANY GROWERS DISPOSED TO 
STORE HOPING FOR LATER ADVANCE 
Sound onions, good in quality, fair in 
size and of attractive keeping charac- 
teristics ought to prove a profitable 
erop this fall and winter if demand is 


normal, This does not mean that 
growers in the commercial onion 
producing sections are all making 


money. They are not. Many of them 
are experiencing present and pro- 
spective sharp losses througl’ crop 
failure. Others are more fortunate, 
harvesting at this the opening of 
September, a moderate crop of on- 
ions and many of them dispdsed to 
store and hold for better prices. 

The onion crop of 1915 as a whole 

hmust be put down as a partial fail- 
ure, The total area finally brought to 
harvest in the commercial onion 
growing belt is less than that of last 
year and the rate of yield is practi- 
cally smaller everywhere. Readers of 
American Agriculturist in recent 
weeks -have been prepared in a meas- 
ure for this, our final report, because 

' earlier advices recorded the serious 
damage here and there. 

It now appears that the commer- 
cial onion crop east of the Missouri 
and north of the Ohio rivers approx- 
imates 4,300,000 bushels against a lit- 


tle more than 7,000,000 bushels in 
21914; the acreage this year, 18,250 
‘acres against 21,700 in 1914. The 


harvest now under way will show an 
_unusually large proportion of onions 
which run small in size. That is to 
say, it takes a good many more of 
them to make a bushel than in sea- 
sons when climatic conditions are 
right. In a great many instances the 
plants have run largely to top, that 
is, remaining green up to an unusually 
late date, while bottoms are deficient 
in size. 
Floods Knee High . 

The crop was practically wiped out 
in certain important areas of the 
middle and western states by reason 
of drenching floods; In a wider sense 
climatic ‘conditions have been trying 
from first to last and this mainly in 
the way of excessive rainfali; con- 
fined to no particular state or county, 
but prevalent all the way from the 
upper Mississippi valley eastward to 
New England. This was not only un- 
favorable to best growth of the plant, 
coupled as it was with lack of sun- 
shine, but alse contributed to the de- 
velopmént «f blight which infested 
many fields that earlier in the season 
were promising. Our correspondents 
here and there also report serious at- 
tacks of thrip, the little insect which 
is always so difficult to control. 

No spot in the onion territory was 
harder hit than Hardin county, O, 

» where the crop was practically ruined 
by floods, which came the middle of 
July. This is grown on the Scioto 
marsh of some 17,000 acres and on 
which 3500 acres and upward of on- 
ions and in some seasons 4000 acres 

‘or more are grown. These veritable 

‘floods. stood “knee high’ over the 

~ “fields, absolutely washing out of the 
je ground enormous areas of half- 
grown onions, and this was followed 
in early August by a hailstorm which 
finished a very large part of the 
crops there, not only of onions but 
also potatoes and corn. As_that sec- 

‘tion produces a very large proportion 
of the Ohio onion crop and as that 
was very largely destroyed, the har- 
vest in the Buckeye state is meager. 


Farmers do not need to be remind-.- 


ed that rains, both in and out of 
Ohio, were more than generous, in 
some cases from early June through- 
out the summer and well into August. 
In some instances itions are the 
worst in the remembrance of oldest* 
cnoum +; and this applies not only to 
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hay, more or less of which has been 


cut with difficulty or damaged in 
shock or windrow. 
The onion acreage finally brought 


to maturity in Indiana seems to be 
substantially less than a year ago and 
of equal importance the rate of 
yield is small. 
Many Indiana 

will not be pulled. 
half of Michigan, somewhat similar 
conditions prevailed, although loss 
perhaps not so pronounced. In parts 
of the state the crop is very late in 
maturing and hardening and many 
farmers would like to see two or 
three weeks of sunshine in late Au- 
gust and early September, hoping the 
onions would show up better. 


fields of onions 
In the southern 


Here in the older middle and 
eastern states where onions are 
commercially grown, and this par- 
ticularly means New York and 
Massachusetts, conditions were rel- 
atively more favorable. But here 
also the summer has proved a 
cool and exceedingly wet one, in- 
terfering with best maturing, ripen- 
ing and hardening of onions. The 


New York crop will fall short several 
hundred thousand bushels from a 
full yield, although the acreage 
brought to harvest is about normal. 
Many fields were practically de- 
stroyed by excessive rains and many 
correspondents believe the crop will 
not average half a normal. In im- 
portant sections onions that promised 
record yield were eventually attacked 
by blight. As a result there are many 
small onions to be handled; some 
complaint also of thrip.. In many 
New York towns, owing to delay in 
maturing, harvest will not be in full 
swing until the opening week in Sep- 


tember. Should the weather change 
radically for the better, it might be ~ 
necessary to modify, in some in- 
stances, this report. 

The Connecticut valley shows up, 
so far as onion crop is concerned, 
relatively better than any other part 
of the country east of the Rocky 
mountains, with a full acreage 


and a réasonably good rate of yield, 
although this is behind last year. 
Weather here again was unfavorable 
after a good start last spring. Heavy 
rains in July and August injured the 
fields, blight developifig-here and 
there and cutting down prospects. 
Many of the onions will run small. 


Prices Not Fully Established 


With conditions in 1915 so unusual, 
it is impossible at this early date to 
report generally on prices. The fact 
is prices have not been established 
up» to the close of August. This is 
due partly to delay in harvesting, 
and partly to indisposition to sell at 
the figures thrown out by the specu- 
lators as feelers. Yet taking the on- 
ion territory as a whole, scattered 
quotations show a wide range of bid 
prices, in Ohio 35 to 45 cents a bushel 
and occasionally more; in Indiana 35 
to 50 cents, Massachusetts 40 to 50 
cents, with occasional but not very 
large sales above and below. 

Each year in the commercial onion 
belt the business is being more thor- 
oughly standardized with increased 
storage, capacity at switch tracks. 
American Agriculturist reports show 


growers quite 


to store for a time, market- 
ing conseratively. While many 
the onions are small to medium in 
size, there will be in the aggregate 
quantities of splendid keeping quali- 
ties suitable for autumn ‘and winter 
markets. it would pay growers to 
watch the conditions closely, particu- 
larly in the way of bid prices, as the 
the tendency will be perhaps more 
than usual to Attempt to bear the 
market. Summarized, the crop is 
materially below a full one, it is late 
in maturing, and conservative grow- 
ers are showing a disposition to se- 
cure all the market will stand. 

Climatic conditions have tontinued 
poor right up to the first of Septem- 
ber throughout large areas of the 
important onion growing section of 
New York and New England. Con- 
tinuous rains and much of the time 
cool weather have meant soaked 
onion fields, highly unfavorable to 
maturing and curing the crop. In 
wide areas the bulbs are washed 
clean by the downpour, or are small 
at best, the tops entirely dead. As 
harvest progresses it is easily seen 
that it will take a good many more 
onions to measure up a bushel than 
under good environment. 





Some Drawbacks in Potatoes 

While the potato crop will doubt- 
less prove a large one, as already 
pointed out in our earlier reports, 
surroundings have been far from fa- 
vorable during August. In many im- 
portant sections east of the Missouri 
river it is doubtful if earlier promise 
has been fully maintained. Excessive 
moisture has proved a chief difficulty 
in such leading potato sections as 
Wisconsin, Michigan, New York and 
northern New Eneland. One rain has 
followed another, many fields liter- 
ally drenched, making it impossible 
to give proper cultivation or proper 
application of protective sprays. In 


in “eases have prevented 
ers mg into ‘the field for prom 
cultivation. This impo c 


needs three weeks of sunshine. ““”? 


Moderate Apple Yield in Sight 


Promise in apple orchards at the 
close of August is not particulary 
brilliant, and the crop must falji short 
of a bumper. This is true Particy 
larly of the western third of tha 
United State. Conditions in the mis. 
sissippi basin and in the older com. 
mercial orchard sections of Ohi 
New York, Pennsylvania, the Vir’ 
ginias and New Engiand a;, 
somewhat uneven. Early prom. 
ise at the blossoming period ha; 
not been carried out, particularly in 
the Rocky mountain and Pacific conal 
territory. Parts of apple territory 
in the western third of the oom 
try including Colorado were hi 
by belated and unexpected sprin- 
frosts which interfered with se 
of fruit; and in some states, Ope. 
gon, for example, it is in a genera| 
way the off year in apples, and that 
has some influence. In the apple 
belt made up of such areas as tha 
southern half of Illinois, much of 


























































Missouri, northern Arkansas, eastera 
Kansas, etc, summer and autumy 
varieties, there largely grown are 
plentiful and just now flooding tha 


big distributing markets to the detri. 
ment of prices. 

Orchard sections in Michigan, New 
York and New England have been 
supplied with a superabundance of 
moisture, good so far as it goes in 
stimulating plant growth; and this 
applies to apples on the trees as wel 
as pumpkins on the ground. But an. 
other requisite, sunshine, has bee, 
more or less deficient, so the prospe: ; 
for the eastern crop as a whole is 
not up to a normal. 

Right here, however, comes in on: 
ver, important factor which must b> 
recognized. Conditions at present ar» 
much more favorable for develop. 
ment of apples, and should there }, 
a stretch of warm, sunny weather ani 


1915 Yield of Onions in the Commercial Onion Growing Belt 


{Yield expressed in round thousands of bushels. 


Acreage com’l onion belt 





e 1915 1914 1913 
Massachusetts, 3,500 3,200 2,750 
Connecticut, 300 300 250 
Rhode Island, 15 150 100 
Orange Co, NY, 3,400 3,500 3,100 
Other, N Y, 2,200 2,000 1,350 
Pennsylvania, 409 40 325 

hio, ,500 5,500 3,900 
Tilinois, 1,600 1,500 800 
Indiana, 2,550 3,400 2,100 
Michigan, 950 1,000 850 
Wisconsin, 700 750 700 

Total, 18,250 21,700 16,305 

many instances late blight has ap- 


peared and in even more instances 
our correspondents directly in the 
field complain of the development of 
potato rot, 

The citing of these conditions does 
not mean the main crop of potatoes 
in 1915 is going to prove deficient. On 
the contrary, with the large acreage, 
as reported in these columns in Au- 
gust, and with the good start of early 
summer, a generous harvest is antic- 
ipated. Yet the disturbing factors 
abo®e outlined force themselves to 
the front with realization that the 
crop is by no means made at the 
opening of September. The very best 
of climatic environment is_-needed 
the next two or three weeks to pre- 
vent serious deterioration, and to ad- 
vance maturity and hardening of the 
tubers. 

Some of our correspondents in In- 
diana have reported encouraging out- 
look, and this in spite of earlier 
floods; some rot in Wisconsin, yet 
outlook as a whole reasonably good. 
Michigan has had too much rain, and 
some of our correspondetns empha- 
size the fact that potatoes “have not 
done very well. Tubers made fairly 
good growth in Ohio, and will evi- 
dently prove a generally satisfactory 
crop. Always a very important pota- 
to state, New York shows more or 
less blight, especially on low land, 
and some complaints of rot in the 
ground, In parts of New York and 
Michigan these conditions have also 
worked harm to field beans, with 
many reports of rust. Potatoes have 
developed indifferently in Maine, in- 
cluding the important Aroostook ter- 


Onion Crops and New York Price Per Bushel 


Crop © Bushels October January April 
1915-16....,.4 4,287,000 _ -_— my 

1914-16. ....4 7,062,000 $0.35@ .55 $0.40@ 65 $0.50@ .75 
1918-14....... 4,692,000 .60@1.00 0.75 @ 1.25 1.25 @ 1.50 
oS Aer 6,647,000 .35@ .50 .25@ .50 .20@ 

ee eee 4,313.000 .70@ .80 1.00@ 1.20 — 

1910-11..,.... 4,550,000 50@ 15 80@ .90 1.50@ 1.80 
1909-10.....++. 4,729,000 57@ .15 50@ .80 Beis 
1908-9....+-+. 4,322,000 50@ 80 50 @ 1.83 50@1.83 
1907-8....++++ , 4,067,000 .10@ .85 60@ .80 .80@ 1.00 
1906-7........ | 3,753,000 ue 90 -70@1.25 .75@1.75 
1905-6........ 3,588,000 55@ .65 50@ .65 45@ .60 
MAR ris aise 3,341,000 .715@ .90 .80@1.10 .75@1.25 
. 2 ae 3,090,000 .75@ 1.00 .70@ .90 1.00 @ 1.50 
1902-3........ 3,822.00 .50@ .90 60@ .90 35@ .15 
1901-2........ 2,990,000 .80@ 1.10 1.20@ 1.60 1.20@1.80 
a” are 3,738,000 50@ 460 1.00 @ 1.20 1.20 @ 1.60 
ee 4,615,000 40@ 50 40@ .70 -T0@ .85 
1898-9. ......, 100,000 E+ 4 -70 .60@ .90 .80@ 1.20 
C97-8........ 2,300,000 .40@ 1.00 1.00@ 1.40 -60@1.10 
IE os 05 6 ule « 2,318,000 2g 70 80@1.10 —_— 

1895-6....... . °2,793,000 -25@ 60 .20@ .50 -30@ .60 


--Yield pacre~ -—Total crops, bus — 








1915 1914 1915 1914 1913 
330 400 1,155 1,280 89 
225 350 68 105 62 
250 300 37 100 25 
280 350 952 1,225 1,178 
240 350 528 700 105 
200 250 80 100 65 
190 300 475 1,650 1,209 
150 150 240 225 145 
160 325 408 1,105 517 
215 310 204 310 233 
200 350 140 26 175 
234 325 4,287 7,062 1,971 
a late fall, the crop may thicken up 


mvch more than ar-one now expects. 
Foliage on the trees is dense and 
green, hiding the apples to some ex- 
tent, and every week or favorable 
climatic conditions in September 
means substantial gain in tonnage for 
October harvest. The apple situation 
as a whole is somewhat uneven: ap- 
parently a crop of winter fruit small- 
er than in 1914, yet with pos. 
sibilities of further development, 
Comparatively few contracts have yet 
been made for late autumn delivery 
of standard winter varieties grown in 
Michigan, New York, etc. Some sales 
in the Hudson valley are noted at Li 
to 2.75 per barrel, according to 
quality, yet scarcely enough business 
of this kind to really establish a mar- 


ket. Many owners of fine orchards, 
which will grade high in Bldwins, are 
asking all the way up to 3.50 per bar- 
rel delivered at shipping station. 
A phase of the situation which ha; 
an important bearing is the _ upset 


business in 


conditions of the export 
thos: 


evaporated fruit. Dealers and 


engaged in evaporated apples advis: 
us the outlook is very uncertain, espe- 
cially as Germany is ordinarily one 


of the best customers for evaporated 





apples. Unless conditions change for 
the better, there is little prospect of 
large exports of evaporated fruit 
Talker Who Gets Results 
Farmers are always glad to heat 
from John H. Barron. During the 
last two winters he was in charge 
of a corps of workers at New York 
farmers’ institutes. Mr Barron's e% 
perience on the farm and in close 
touch with soil, drainage and farm 


management work has placed him in 
a position to give most practical ad- 
vice to his brother farmers. And what 










he says rings true. After resignins 
as farm bureau agent of Broom 
county, N Y, three years ago, he fe 
turned “to the home farm at Nundi 
in Livingston county, N Y, participat- 
ing in its management with _ his 
father and brother. They sr0w 
wheat, barley, beans and_ clover 


seed as money crops, and speciali* 
in draft horses. More recently " 
accepted a position in the division © 
extension teaching in the New Yor 
state college of agriculture, whit! 
occupies all the*time he can spa’ 
frum the home farm. 
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Selecting Seed Corn 

A. B, TWINING, HARFORD COUNTY, MD 

My first preparation in improving 
seed corn is to select seed ears as 
near to the best type of ear I can 
énd in the pile. I take plenty of 
time, maybe not selecting more than 
one car out of 100, perhaps a bushel 


jp a day, I choose absolutely healthy 


ears as nearly straight- rowed from 
putt to tip as possible and well filled 
over both butt and tip, ears _ that 
nave the deepest grain, well packed 
and ridged on a medium cob that 
carries its size well toward the tip. 
] plant only the ears the test box 
shows will make a quick and healthy 
sprout. These choicest ears are 
planted either in a seed corn plot or 
on one side of the main field, prefer- 
ably on the north or west side as 
the prevailing winds are from those 
directions; the seed plot is less apt to 
be pollinated from the rest of the 
field. 

My seed corn is grown on the best 
ground possible; it is well worked 
and kept clear of weeds to insure the 
growth of strong, healthy seed ears. 
When it begins to tassel and shoot I 
go through two rows at a time and 
detasse! all stalks that show signs of 
smut or weak vitality or are- not 
starting an ear, This prevents the 
diseased or infertile pollen from be- 
ing transmitted to the good, healthy 
corn. 

Just before the corn is ready to 
eut I go through the field and mark 
the stalks that suit for seed purposes 
and save ears that are at about the 
right stage of maturity, considering 
the season; ears that are. well formed 
and grow fairly low on a good, heavy, 
healthy stalk. Corn growing low on 
a stalk will not blow down as badly 
as the top-heavy kind. I like the 
ear to droop or hang down on the 
stalk when mature, as in a wet sea- 
son the upright ear will hold too 
much water in the husk, both before 
and after cutting. These seed ears 
ean be gathered before the corn is 
eut if the field is mature or left 
standing when the corn is cut and 
gathered later® I also have a box 
barrel on the wagon bed when haul- 
ing in corn and select the seed ears 
as I harvest the crop, thus getting a 
choice from every ear in the field. 
This is not as sure a way of selection 
as by the stalk. An especially fine 
ear may have grown near the edge 
ofa field or where part of the stand 
of corn had been destroyed, thus giv- 


ing it a better chance, while a smaller - 


well-shaped ear that grew where: the 
corn was thick; and had to fight for 
its development,. would likely be a 
better producing ear for next sea- 
son's crop. The seed corn-is either 
wired and hung from the rafters in 
alight, airy room, or piaced on 
mouse-proof seed corn racks, on which 
it is corded in racks. The seed ears 
are thoroughly dried out before cold. 
Weather, 

In improving my seed corn in 
quality and production year by year, 
I aim to produce one good ear on 
every stalk, Many fields lose a per- 
centage of their yield by barren 
stalks; in a few years this could be 
eliminated, I grow the Boone Coun- 
ty White and Yellow Dent, and am 
sure I am safe in saying I do not 
have over a tenth of 1% of. barren 
Stalks, 





Double Use of Manure Spreaders 


L, A; MOOREHOUSE 

Investigations by the federal office 
of farm Management show that de- 
Preciation for. the manure spreader is 
*pproximately 11.6% annually. Owing 
to.the fact. that it is required to carry 
ay. product which contains more or 
— moisture, a part of the deprecia- 
jon is undoubtedly due to the decay 
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PALL T_T TUNER 


Making Most of Corn 


SM 






of the wood in the framework. If this 
and similar machines could be utilized 
to a greater extent they should last 
almost as long, and in doing the addi- 
tional work the yearly charge in con- 
nection with operation could be more 
completely met. Ordinarily the ma- 
nure spreader is in use at seasons of 
the year when the field work is not 
demanding attention. While the har- 
vest is in progress it is idle, hence 
available for other work. 

In districts where field roots such 
as mangel-wurzels, sugar beets, or 
turnips are grown, the manure spread- 
er may serve as a wagon in transfer- 
ring the crop from the field to the 
root cellar or pit. A simple adjust- 
ment will enable the farmer to save 
considerable time, as well as the task 
of unloading with the aid of a shovel. 
The clyinder or spreader is first re- 
moved from the end of the box and a 
suitable end board set in place, the 
latter. being held by an iron bar or 
rod. When the load is taken to the 
cellar, the end board can be lifted out 
readily and the roots may be rolled 
into the trap door merely by putting 
on the crank which connects with the 
apron shaft and turning by hand until 
the entire lot has been discharged, It 
requires only a few moments to de- 
liver the load. 





Harvesting Sweet Potatoes 

W. B, GORDY, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 

Last season I set some plants for 
my neighbors. When the boys were 
dropping them on the transplanter, 
the plants were so tender they often 
broke in half, hence nearly all died. 
Cultivation is continued as long as 
possible without disturbing the vines. 
When digging for storage we usually 
begin to dig about September 25. It 
is important not to dig when the soil 
is wet, as the tubers will surely rot 
in storage 

A grower may well use a hygrom- 
eter in each room of storage; also 
one on the outside of building (shady 
side). I always consult tthe hygrom- 
eter on the outside before opening 
the doors and windows to ventilate. 
When the air on the outside is more 
moist than on the inside of storage 
house, I do not ventilate. Sweet .o- 
tatoes are best held in storage at .60 
or 70 degrees, during the drying 
process. The storage house needs 
plenty of top ventilation. 





Iron Brake for Hay Wagon—Any 
blacksmith can easily make an, iron 
brake for a hay wagon, such as is 
shown herewith. The end with the 
square hole is put on the end of the 
brake rod, the lever extending back- 
ward, In the outer end of the lever 





The Simple Brake 
tie a strong though light rope to pass 


over the load to the driver. Have 
the lever made long enough that the 
rope end will be even with the rear 
end of the . hayrack, also heavy 
enough that when it is pulled up to 
set the brake, it will, when released, 
drop down again of its own weight, 
thus releasing the brake from the 
wheels. 


Lame in Hip—W. S., New York, has 
a mare that has been lame for some 
time in one hind leg, this brought on 
by rolling in the barnyard. It is 
absolutely impossible for me to tell 
just where the-trouble is and give 
treatment, but from the description 
I would suspect it to be located in 
the hip joint. This is a very difficult 
lameness to treat, and I would suggest 
that a veterinarian be called from the 
nearest city or town. This should be 
done as early as possible, as the longer 
the..animal is Jeft. without. proper 
treatment the more uncertain the 
result. 


any 
that be sold at a remar' 
ite manufacturer has confidence _ it to say: 


your money until, from your own 
engine want. If it isn’t, cond i it 
months you make ome the ont payment 
ouigees in 6,9 ~ 12 months and I'll not ch. 
that before. Yet that is precisely the offer 
Hartman 
Why this offer of 


No Money In Advance 


First, because the Majestic is such 

4 amazing triumph in engine construction that 
we positively know it will stand up under the 
severest tests. erefore, we have no hesitancy 
in sending it out without a cent in advance, 
t a deposit of any kind so that you, by 
testing it out on any kind of work, may let it 


ck at my 





Great Majesti 
Engines at 


line engine ever made. 


are expensive to operate; or with engines so light 
literally tear themselves, to pieces under a heavy 


marvel of simplicity. 


no excessive friction. Big improvements in all 


without interest. No bank deposit—no references 
asked—no mortgage—no embarrassing questions— 
no collectors—no red tape of any kind. 


Write today 

E fe En _aaiee for your free 
OK! copy of the 

blished, 


most wonderful book 8B ooK ever pu 
Tells why the Yo - — is the biggest 
engine value in erica ay 

Ask for Special Engine Catalog No. 257E 


HARTMAN COMPANY 


4045-47 LaSalle Street, Chicago, tll. 





Not One Cent for Three Months 


Never before in the entire history of the gasoline engine business has there been an offer 

like this, And wh J ney because there has never before been psoduced an engine 
ble bargain price, so marvelously perfect in every respect that 
“Take my engine. 
erience with it, you are absolutely sure that it is the 


arge you one 
interest.”” No, you've never seen an offer like 


es on this world-famous Majestic Engine, 


prove our claims for it rime on your own place wholly at our risk, 
the l strength of thé great House of Hartman permits 
the extension of more liberal credit terms than have before been offered 
or “= other country. Only the mammoth Hartman institution with 
power and enormous output could afford to make such an offer. 


Simplest, most durable, most powerful for its 
H-P. rating and most economical-to-operate gaso- 
Don’t confuse it with 
old-style, over-heavy type of gasoline engines which 


Majestic is the “happy medium”’—neither too 
heavy nor too light. Has fewer number of parts—a 
Perfectly balanced—just the 
right weight for the power it is designed to develop— 


Don’tsend me a cent of 


expense. If it is, you may use it for 3 whole 
and then pay the 










that 


MAJESTIC STATIONARY ENGINE 
Sizes 2, 3, 5,7. 9 and 14 Horsepower 
Iron rub-base mountin Burns gasoline, gas, 

naphtha, kerosene, disti ate. 















the power users of this 
more than $10,000,000 
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h MAJESTIC 
they HORSE PORTABLE 
load All-Steel Truck, wide-tired wheels. envy 
oa staggered ‘spokes. Front axis Le 

2; wheels gassing over obstructions. 
oa not disturb lofengine. 6, 7,9 an 
14 H-P. mounted this style. 













vital 


parts—and the most wonderful automatic mixer ever put on a gasoline engine, 


Your Credit Goo 


Nothing to pay for3 months. A full year to pay 


MAJESTIC 
PORTABLE WOOD SAW OUTFIT 
With Friction Clutch Pulley 
All-Steel Truck. Table slides on wheels and is 
8o constructed that it cannot sag or get out 
alignment. Outfit shipped with saw and belt 
complete, ready for work. Saw outfit can be 
semoved, ye ng you a Standard Portable En- 
gine. 5, 7,9 and 14 H-P, mounted this stgie. 
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Turn bush-land in- 
to cornfield, disk 


lean your roadsides and 
U ! kill ed chinchbugs. The 


Bush and Bog Plow 


does away with the bushknife, 
grubhoe and shovel—it’s better, 
quicker and cheaper. The forged 
sharp Cutaway disks penetrate deep, cut- 
ting roots, turf and trash and pulverizing 
the soil. Splendid for deep tillage. 2 
horse and 4 horse. Reversible, If your 
dealer has not the genuine Cutaway write 
to us direct. Be sure to write us for our 
new book, ‘‘The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy sow, 

THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original 
CLARK dish harrows and plows 
851 Main St., Higganum, Conn, 





















The Guarantee Lime and 


Write for low 


jarantee Spreader is the most durable spreader 
on the market. Il spread evenly or sow in rows. 
| Wy Ay - improvements. All regulations can be 


machine in in on and out of gear. Fully equipped with acre- 


— We pay freight. ‘* spreader that is sure to please. 
THE GUARANTEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. E21, Baltimore, Md. 


Fertilizer Spreader 


Sooner or later you will 
buy this Complete 
Spreader. Why not Now? 





Briss’. 






















ato shifting — that throws 
. lid, seat, neck -yoke and double- 














own Fertilizer at smali cost with 


Wilson's Phosphate Mills 


From ito 40 H.P. Send for eatalogne 246 
WILSON Sole Mirs., Easton, Pa, 





The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 
Sold Direct $1920 "cio curtine” 











Works in any 
kind of soil. Cuts 
stalke—doesn’t pull like 
oe cutters, Absolutely ne 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Bey 
ith one man and one horse. Here is what o 
Sarmee says: Na aoa’ Ohio, Feb. 2, iis 
: I received m y harvester last 
and used it all t y.agh ¢ corn cutting, am 
perfectly satiafied with fees it does et 2S 8a; ‘and 
Yours truly, C. P. 
sou DIRECT TO THE Aepathenm 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this 
labor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 
of many users, Send for this circular matter today. 


LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept.1 Lincoln, I iinets 


CROWN 


The Efficient 
GRAIN DRILL 


is the pick of the up-to-date farmer who realizes that 
the best drill is needed to insure maximum results. It 
embodies more valuable, individual features than any 
















other grain drill made. Thirty years of improvement in 
devices, along the linesof Honest Construction, by Drill 
experts has resulted in this great Seeding Machine. 
The Grain Drill that Knows No Equal. Our 
machines are made in plain or combined styles, Hoe 
or Disc, Steel or and frame, Steel or Wood Wheels, 
built to last a lifetim 

Descriptive Catalog and Folders giving reasons 





the efficient machines. Get in righ 
anestion by writing us today. 








Clean Milk 


By S. D. BELCHER, M. D. 

In this book the author sets forth practical 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
and how to prevent contamination of milk from 
the stable to the consumer. ee 5x7 
146 pages. Cloth ....+++++. 00 


d Co 
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inches. 
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Fall Planting of Trees 


_ The chief advantages of fall plant- 
ing are that a better selection of trees 
can be secured in the nursery than if 
made in the spring; the stock can be 
kept out of the ground a shorter time 
(most nursery stock is dug in the fal! 
and stored in cellars over winter): 
there is no danger of drying of the 
stock due to storage in nursery 
Cellars; the planting can be done at 
a time when work is not as pressing 
as in the spring; and the trees can 
get a good root hold before winter 
sets in, and thus yo pe splendid con- 
dition to commen growth perhaps 
Beveral weeks before spring trans- 
Planted trees could become estab- 
lished. 
The principal caution with respect 
to fall set trees is to imsist that the 
ursery stock be allowed to ripen 
ly. ‘This it cannot do as the prac- 
tice of “stripping” or removal of the 
leaves before maturity is done. It is 
also’ highly desirable to protect all 
mewly set trees against rabpvits and 
mice. The best plan is to use gal- 
vanized hardware cloths of ‘%-inch 
‘mesh to cover the trunks frem an 
inch or two below the surface of the 
soil up to a hight of 18 inches to 2 
feet. These guards should be 4 or 5 
inches in diameter when set, so they 
may be left in place for several years 
and thus continue the protection until 
the bark becomes too rough and 
tough to attract rabbits and mice. 
Planting may usually be done up to 
mid-November, except in very high 
altitudes. In favored and low ground 
and in very open seasons it may con- 
tinue until: December with good 
prospects of success. 


Misbranded Fruit When Sold 


At the meeting of the New York 
state fruit growers’ association held 
August 6 at Geneva, certain questions 
were presented/in connection with the 
Giscussion of the New York standard 
apple grading law, which could not 
at that time be answered from a legal 
standpoint. * Commissioner Wilson 
presents these questions and answers: 

Question: A, the producer, 
his apples in barrels and _ brands 
them. A sells them to B, the dealer. 
B seils them to C, the wholesaler, in 
whose possession they are exposed 
for sale. Assuming they had not 
been repacked in this transfer, the 
department of agriculture finds these 
barrels misbranded in the possession 
of C. Who is responsible? 

Answer: In the case as stated, an 
action lies against C, the wholesaler, 
unless “he can establish satisfactory 
evidence to the effect that he was not 
a party to the packing and grading 
of such articles and had no knowl- 
edge that the same were misbranded 
or illegally packed, or when he can 
establish a guaranty,~signed by the 
person from whom he received such 
articles, to the effect that the same are 
not adulterated or misbranded within 
the meaning of this act. Said guar- 
anty, or said satisfactory evidence, to 
afford protection, shall contain the 
true name and address'of the party 
or parties from whom said articles 
were received, or who made the sale 
or shipment of such articles to such 

rson.” If C can show such evi- 
ence, an action will lie against B, 
unless he can procuce evidence as 
above set forth. In all events an ac- 
tion will lie against the man whose 
Name appears on the barrels as the 
packer. 

Question: A, producer, sells his 
crop of fruit a the trees for a lump 
sum (say $10 ) to B, on the un- 
opts that A is to do the work 

of picking, and deliver the fruit in 

barrels at the station. - No mention 
is made of thé packing or of the 
—_. by either person. Must the 

rrels of frnit delivered at the sta- 
tion be marked in conformity with 
the law, and.whose name must be 
stenciled as the packer? 

Answer: The packing and marking 
must be in conformity to the pro- 
visions of the statute.. In the partic- 
ular case above cited, the producer 
is responsible for the packing. His 





Mame and address must appear on 


the barrel. If; however, B arranged 
with. A so that B authorized and paid 


'for the packing himself, B’s name 
“. may appear as the packer. . 


estion: What is a closed pack- 












: All covered barrels and 
packages. .A barrel 


Hoiticultural Practice 
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packs * 


TUT 





age. Baskets and hampers are closed 
packages, unless the top or sides, or 
both, are slatted, and the space be- 
tween the slats is wide enough to 
permit an inspection of the fruit to 
be made without removing the top. 
In case the packer is in, doubt as to 
any particular package, the depart- 
ment will advise on receipt of sample. 


Our Veterinary Adviser 


All veterinary questions submitted by the subscribers 
of American Agriculturist will be answered providéd 
—_ full address of the inquirer is given. Questions 

be answered intelligently only when complete 
details of the symptoms are given. No cure is guar- 
anteed, but our veterinarian gives the best advise 
possible under the circumstances. Dr E. H. Lehnert 
of the Smith agricultural school at Northampton, 
Mass, answers questions for this department. How- 
ever, all inquiries should be acidressed to the Veteri- 
ary Department, American Agriculturist, 315 4th 
Avenue, New York City. Proprietary medicines are 
advertised in these columns which are efficient for 
many of the common animal aflments. Our new book, 
the Farmers’ Veterinarian, by Charles W. ‘Burkett, 
may be secured free with a one year’s subscription. 


Poisoned by Weeds in Pasture— 
H. B., New York, has had _ several 
cows affected with a bloody dys- 
entery, only one died. There is little 
doubt but the trouble is poisoning 
from something they eat in pasture, 
and very likely it is some plant that 
thrives where the soil is wet. There 
are so many poisonous plants it 
would be impossible to say just which 
is responsible .,in this case. For 
treatment, give first of all a dose of 
a quart and a half of raw linseed oil, 
feed carefully, and if there seems to 
be evidence of weakness of heart, give 
occasional doses of whiskey or gin, 
four ounces with as much water at a 
dose. 





Broken Wind or Heaves, Possibly— 
J. S. P., New Jersey, has a horse that 
he recently purchased that coughs 
considerably, especially after hard 
work, or eating dry feed, or drinking 
water. It is doubtful if this Is simple, 
chronic bronchitis; it is much more 
probable that it is the beginning of 
heaves. I would suggest that he be 
given morning and night in feed, a 
tablespoonful of fowler’s solution of 
arsenic, and that the feed be mois- 
tened, especially grain and hay,, if 






Fe he the big hay — 
snd give no water sea gt 
—. Give the 
days at a time, and after tar thee ib 
leneth > time repeat if necessary. 


Infection from Drinking Water— 
A. P. R., New York, has had brood 
sows lose their pigs from two weeks 
to two months before coming due. All 
these animals had access to a run- 
ning stream for drinking water. Other 
pigs that did not drink this water 
were not so affected. It seems a clear 
case, and I would. suggest that the 
pigs be kept from the stream, a pig 
needs very little water to drink any- 
way. 


Heifers Will Not Breed—A. P. R., 
New York, has two heifers that calved 
last winter that will not get with calf. 
If these animals come in heat regu- 
larly and take bull, without becoming 
pregnant, the probable cause is a 
closing of the mouth of the uterus. 
When next in heat make an examina- 
tion, and if the mouth of uterus is 
closed, it should be opened with the 
fingers, and animal served imme- 
diately after. 

Garget—J. E. M., Ohio, has a cow 
with a swelling in her udder which 
owner thinks was caused by a bruise. 
I would suggest bathing with hot 
water and rubbing with a little 
camphorated oil twice a day and give 
in feeg once a day a heaping table- 
spoonful of saltpeter.. While bathing 
the udder, it should be well massaged 
with the hands. 





Rheumatism—wW. S. G., New York, 
has a lot of young pigs several of 
which are lame in hind legs, the 
joints are swollen and feverish. This 
is probably rheumatism, brought on 
by exposure to damp, cold rains. Give 
them a physic of epsom salts, about 
an ounce each, this can be admin- 
istered in the feed; after a few days 
give each a teaspoonful of salicylate 
of soda once a day in feed. 

Depraved Appetite—S. C. G., North 
Carolina, has a horse that is in poor 
condition, and at times eats his own 
dung. This is a case of depraved ap- 
petite. I would suggest that he be 
given a dose of raw linseed oil one 
and a half quarts, and two ounces of 
turpentine well mixed on an empty 
stomach in the morning: In a few 
days begin with the following: Sul- 
phate of iron two ounces, saltpeter 
two ounces, powdered nux vomica 
one ounce, powdered ginger one 
ounce. Mix well together and give 
a heaping teaspoonful in feea morn- 
ing and night. Feed plenty of bran 
and green grass. 

Barbed Wire Higher—The price has 
been marked up $1.75 per ton for 
painted wire and $2 to $2.50 for gal- 
vanized. 









































Hessian Fly Area and Dates When Wheat May Be Sown 


There are two generations of the hessian fly each year, one in the fall 


arfd one in the following spring, the 


mer. If there were no flies to lay eggs in the fall, 
there could be none to lay eggs in the spring, 


latter being the children of the for- 
it stands to reason 
says a department of 


agricultural bulletin, with accompanying chart which shows safe dates this 


tall for seeding wheat. 


The chart shows, for example, that wheat should 


not be seeded earlier than September 15-20 in the lower edge of South Da- 


kota and northern Iowa; nor earlier 
and central Ohio. 


The bulletin summarizes: 


than September 25 in ,central Illinois 
The hessian fly, being in 


the “flaxseed” stage in wheat stubble and in unharvested wheat from June 
till September, or even October in the South, can be destroyed by carry- 


ing out the following method of control: 


safe, all stubble and ruined wheat; 


immediately after harvest, where burning is 
disk, pasture, or otherwise effectually destroy all volunteer wheat; 


1, Burn, where possible and 
2, disk all stubble and ruined wheat 
impracticable; 3, harrow, 
4, as 


@ measure preparatory to sowing, plow as early and deeply as existing 
conditions will permit; disk, harrow, and roll until a thoroughly pulverized, 
compact seed bed is obtained; 5, do mot sow wheat until after fiy-free 


date, approximately shown on accompanying map; 


6, rotate your crops. 
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Double Glass, Frost Proof, Hot Beg 


Fale Nosetables and flowers in any climate 
duces vigorous pis a that matures ict pre 
Double two eat 











































ed in many siz. 
with or without 
“frames. Also sin. 
gle glass sash. 
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Gem Sectional 
Greenhouses 
with Duo-Glaze sash, in all sizes from 


Economical and ornamental. Singie 
in various sizes 


tables under glass i is profitable 
simple = ite us for catal with h’ fall partion 

ry construction. It’s cheap 
= wil Tas a lifetime 


ethos Duo-Glazed Sash Co, 
401 Wyandot St. - Dayton, Ohio 
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What Is Rock 
Phosphate Worth? 


When at the Ohio Agricultural College 40 
pounds, costing about 15c, added to a ton 
of manure Pee increased crop yields 
worth 75c. is was the result of an eigh. 
teen-year test and 4 oon of the many that 
prove the claim, k Phosphate is the 
most economical sed only permanent 
source of Phosphate.” Get literature from 
pA on Rock Phosphate. Mention 
per and we will aoa ou free a copy 

ae 4 Farm That Won’t Wear Out.” 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department 
152 Market St., Columbia, Tenn. 














ay FREE pret: 











ree 3 a book of daily needs you 
should keep handy. It lists the 
best of every thing for the or- 
chardist and truck grower, 
Standard spray materials, har- 
rows, cultivators, graders, pick- 
ers, packing boxes, etc. If there's 
anything needed, “ask Pratt.” 
You know him—he’s the man 
who makes “Salecide—the tree 
saver.” Everything else he sells is just as good. 
Our Service Department 
is under his direct supervision and he is always 
ready to advise, from his long experience, just 
what implement, spray material, etc., you need. 
Ask questions, But send for the book today. 
B. G. PRAT T COMPANY 


Dept. O 50 Church St., New York 











We furnish outfits for any 
from the small 
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ices. 
Kelly Bros., Wholesale Nurseries, 54 Main St., Dansville, #. 7. 
_ You'll never regret Kelly "Trees 











300,000 SHEERIVS FRESH DOs 
Trees at wholesale prices, Best 
pra 52 Peel Free. Guaranteed True to Name. 


Catalog free to everybody. SHEERIN’S WHOLESAM 
NURSERIES 42 Seward Street, a no 


CATALOG FREE 


Send fag cp sea snd coho otraped cats, 
Fane Pf Speer 


Sold Bong as ete oes = 
ORANGE JUBD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave, Se wtat. 88 
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Lightning Rod Protection 

In your article roper erection of light- 
ning rods, J. Warren Smith states 
a building with galvanized roof is pro- 
tected if ground wired. I have a mill 
and sawmill built together in the shape 
of a T. The main or gristmill building 
js several feet higher to the peek of the 
roof than sawmill building and is cov- 
ered with shingles, but the new addition 
which connects the sawmill building to 
the main building is roofed with galva- 
nized iron. The old part of the sawmill 
is also covered with shingtes. It is only 
the connecting link of about 14 or 16 
inches long that has the galvanized roof 
on. Do you think rods would do any 
good to the corners of this roofing, and 
if so, what kind? Is common fence 
wire any* g00d? There are some who 
claim it will answer the same purpose if 
it reaches moist earth.—{H. D. Fuhr- 
man, Pennsylavania 

Answer by Prof Smith 


The galvanized iron roof of this 
connecting building would not protect 
the higher buildings on either side. 
If protection is desired, I would rod 
the higher shingle roof buildings in- 
dependently. Then I would either 
connect the iron roof of the connect- 
ing building to the moist ground by 
wires attached to the corners, or else 
connect wires from the roof to the 
nearest down wires from the higher 
buildings. 

For a small or medium sized build- 
ing a No 4 wire 0.225 inch in diameter 
is large enough if it is of iron. If of 
copper it may be smaller. On a large 
building one should use No 3 wire, 
which is 0.244 inch in diameter. A 
%-inch seven-strand cable makes a 
splendid rod. Iron rods must be 
heavily galvanized and kept painted. 
All joints must be riveted and sol- 
dered and kept painted. The size of 
the rods is not as important as to 
have them project above all parts of 
the building, have no poor joints or 
poor connections, but a solid, contin- 
uous conductor to permanently moist 
earth, 





Farm Tractor Appreciated 

C. E, RAGAN, JEFFERSON COUNTY, N Y 

Lloyd Rogers, a very progressive 
farmer of Cape Vincent, Jefferson 
county, N Y, is a firm believer in the 
farm tractor as a substitute for 
horses on the farm. Mr Rogers owns 
a tractor and is much pleased with it. 
When interviewed by an American 
Agriculturist representative Mr Rogers 
was cross-plowing, using a three-bot- 
tom plow, and was certainly domg 
business. The tractor was pulling the 
three plows and traveling as fast as 
the average man would care to walk. 
Mr Rogers says he can plow six to 
seven acres of his land, which is 
heavy clay, in 10 hours, at a cost of 
not to exceed 60 cents an acre, ex- 
clusive of labor. He says he knows 
already his tractor is an unqualified 
success and the horse of the near 
future on the farm for most of the 
heavy work: 





Wheel Soaking Box—Wihen wheel 
tires become loose, as they often do in 
hot, dry weather, the water-tight box 
shown herewith will be found useful 
for soaking them either in water or 
oil. The box consists of pieces of 
Wood, preferably oak, cut in the forms 
indicated, and nailed firmly together 
with numerous wire nails. All the 
cracks are then thoroughly filled with 
thick white lead paint, and the inside 
at least painted with two or three 
coats of paint to render the wood 





Waterproof. The dimensions will de- 











pend somewhat upon the size of the 
wheels to be soaked. Large-tired 
wagon wheels will need a wider box 
than will buggy wheels. In operation 
the wagon is jacked up until the 
wheel will slip over the edge of the 
box; then it is lowered until the rim 
@lmost touches the bottom. The oil 
or the water is then poured in till it 
covers the tire and the wheel is slowly 
revolved so as to get every part wet. 


Concrete Makes Fine Roads 


For a successful concrete road, 
hardness, toughness, and uniformity 
are the most essential qualities, says 
a recent bulletin sent out by the de- 
partment of agriculture. These can 
be secured to a great extent by care 
in the selection of the materials. The 
cement should always conform to 
some standard specifications for port- 
land cement. The sand should not 
contain more than 3% of foreign 
material, and sand with more coarse 
than fine grains is to be preferred. 
The coarse aggregate may consist of 
either crushed stone or gravel. In 
either case it is very desirable that 
the coarse aggregate will be well 
graded in size between proper limits. 

The proportion of cement to the 
sand and coarse aggregate combined 
should not be less thau about one to 
five; the proportion of sand to coarse 
aggregate not less than 1% to three, 
nor greater than two to three. A use- 
ful formula when gravel is used as 
coarse aggregate ~-is one part of 
cement to 1% parts of sand to three 
parts of gravel. When crushed stone 
is used, 1% parts of sand may be sub- 
stituted in place of 1% parts. 

The most economical method is to 
have the work of mixing and placing 
the concrete as nearly continuous as 
practicable. The work should be 
planned with a primary view of keep- 
ing the mixer going full time. The 
drainage structures, the grading, and 
the subgrade should, therefore, be 
completed well in advance of the 
mixer and provision made for 
obtaining all of the necessary mate- 
rials without delay. A common error 
is the failure to make adequate pro- 
vision for delivering water on the 
work, and the amount which a given 
stream is capable of supplying is 
frequently overestimated. 

The bulletin estimates amount of 
concrete pavement in the United 
States in 1914 as 19,200,000 square 
yards; in 1909 it was only 364,000 
square yards. The principal ad- 
vantages of concrete pavements which 
have led to this remarkable increase 
in popularity in five years are said to 
be: 1, Durability under ordinary 
traffic conditions; 2, a smooth, even 
surface offering little resistance; 3, 
absence of dust and ease with which 
it may be cleaned; 4, comparatively 
small cost of maintenance until re- 
newals are necessary: 5, avajlability 
as a base for another type of surface 
if desirable; 6, attractive appearance. 
In commenting upon these advan- 
tages, the bulletin states that the 
durability of concrete roads has not 
yet been proved by actual practice, 
because there are no very old pave- 
ments as yet in existence, but from 
the condition of those which have 
undergone several years’ service, it 
seems probable that they will be 
found to wear well. 

The disadvantages of concrete as 
a road surface are: 1, Its noise under 
horse traffic; 2, the wearing of the 
necessary joints in the pavement; 
and the tendency to crack, with its 
consequent rapid deterioration; 3, 
the difficulty of repairs when these 
become necessary. In the past efforts 
have frequently been made-to over- 
come these objections to a_ cer- 
tain degree by covering the concrete 
pavement with a bituminous wearing 
surface. 








Sprain—A. C., New York, has*a 
horse that is lame in one front leg 
just above the knee. Ordinary treat- 
ment does not seem to cure it. I 
would advise almost a complete rest; 
that is, no hard work or fast driv- 
ing for a month or. .six weeks, and 
the affected part well blistered, re- 
peating as often as the scabs come off. 


Water in Butter—An average of 695 
samples of butter taken by the depart- 
ment of agriculture showed 13.9% of 
water. ‘The average fat content was 
8.2%, salt 2.5%. 
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Lower Cost 


To Eastern Power Users 


The better to supply our increasing Eastern trade 
we are ing a complete stock of engines, spare parts 
accessories in our now faetery branch in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WITTE ENGINES 


Gasoline, Gas, Kerosene, Distillate. 
Liberally Guaranteed for 5 Years. 


@ saving in freight to our Eastern customers, as well as a big 











Per H-P. 


Our Pittsburgh branch means 
saving in time of delivery Sf, Re it makes the time shorter for correspondence, as the 
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Pittsburgh office is fully equipped w: P t people from our home 
to carry on all business and give complete service the same as has been the 
case in our Kansas City office for so many years. 


Lower Prices; Better Engines; Send for New 


Free Write our nearest get our latest offer— 
cash or easy terms before you arrange to try 
any engine. Let-us show you our new eye-opener. Write today. 


Ed. H. Witte, Witte Engine Works RRP 
1802 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. ie 
180 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Get These Big Profits 














SANDWICH MPG. CO.,516 Oak St. Sandwich, 
516, Couned Bluffs, te.—Sen ad Kansas Coty, Me. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By usi INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 








Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations, 
A most valuable work. full of ideas. sug- 
gestions, plans, etc., for the construction of 
barus and outbuildings, by practical writers. 

apters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, com 
| houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 





upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, 

DELIVERED FREE ee —m and © rooflug, «doors and 

astenings, workshops, poultry houges, ma- 

From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. nure eheds, barnyards, root pits, ae. 235 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth.............. $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


li at Paint and Paint for Durability. 
Tells all about Paint an ainting for Durability Ashland Bldg, 315 4th Ave. New ¥ 


How to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints | 
fading, chalking and peeling. Valuable information | 
free to you, with Sample Oolor Cards. Write me. DO | 
IT NOW. I can save you money. 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W.¥. | 
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Mention A A When You Write 










Save Half the Cost 
Of Digging Ditches 


SNS Don’t dig them out—d/ow them out. ‘‘The cost of making 
ditches with explosives is less than half the cost of hand 
digging,’’ says the Michigan Experiment Station. You can 
do the work yourself, making a ditch 3 to 4 feet deep, 5 feet 
wide at top and 3 at bottom for 3 to 5 cents a running foot, with 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
Put in a row of holes, load, fire and Atlas Farm Powder is economical 
the work isdone—as much inaday and easy to use. Get it for stump- 

as a cozen men could dig in a_ blasting and eT ee 
week. Fhesoilisspreadoverthe Improve the fertility of your lan 
land, not heaped up to sey by breaking up the subsoil? Set 

a. The Atlas ditch fruit trees in blasted holes, to get 

is s and satisfactory. thrifty, early-bearing orchar 


Send Coupon for Valuable Book—FREE . 


Our “ Better Farming,” shows you how you can make your 
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farm more Tg nae crops and how you can do many kinds 
work qpick , cheaply and easily Atlas Farm Powder, 
xplosive. the coupon now. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY Sa: WILMINGTON, DEL. 
“,, Sales. Offices ; Birmingham, Bosten, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louls 
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Send me book, ‘Better Farming.” Name 
I may use Farm Powder for kids 










Address. = 
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, payment is made the pt 
4 in the date of expiration sre sufficient noti- 


wi that money has been received. In case of 
al, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
me three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 
i DISCONTINUANCES-—It is our custom to° continue 
‘thie journal to such of 
p amepevenient 0. to renew at expiration. 
wish the subscription continued after. eapliction, please 
+ Botity us. 
: CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
+ gure to give their old as jell as their new address. 


ISING Bate cents per agate line 
each insertion, 
‘We positively guarantee that 


agree to 
ase price of any article advertised 
if found’ not to be as advertised. To take 
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with or writin any of our 
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ae * We are not 

against individuals or firms 
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“Address orders to any of our offices below, but to 
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Teaching with Moving Pictures 
‘The agricultural* college of Wash- 
nm is seizing all means and ways 
of carrying the information of that 
great school to the farmers. Recent- 
‘ly the college purchased a moving 
“ picture machine. Today it has devel- 
=f 1d over 2000 feet of film, showing 
oe ie scientific, agricultural, horticul- 
-. tural, domestic science, manual train- 
- ¥mg and stock raising methods taught 
~ and demonstrated at college. Every 
farmer cannot go to the college, even 
to the short course in the winter 
time, so the college is going to the 
ig farmer and it is going to him through 
ng the moving picture. It looks as 
though the moving picture has 
solved the problem. 
The advantages of the moving pic- 
ture school are great. To have sub- 
_. geets of vital interest brought into 
: the farmer’s very home cannot help 
» but interest him. The methods dis- 
played on the screen will be the high- 
est form of education, the result of 
¥ “many years of experiment and study. 
The fact that the farmer can see 
the result of the methods produced, 
will not only teach him better ways 
» ‘of cultivating his land, but will con- 
~vince him that his soil will produce 
more if properly handled, The col- 
» lege expects to install an outfit in all 
‘the big districts of the state, and 
from there carried into all of the 
smaller districts so that the smallest 
Brower may have the advantages of 
“the college experiments and study. 
At present it has planned to show the 
sae » pictures al ‘every grange hall in the 
i oe state. 


a Our Rural Schools 


< ee Now. as the new school year is 
about to, begin, how timely the scene 
~ depicted upon the front cover of this 
cote, The consolidated rural school 
is being adopted rapidly. 
Better teachers and equipment are 
ble-in this.new type of school, 
: use more money is available for 
ach ‘school. .But no. greater error 
1 be made than to have these rural 
tonsolidated schools imitate the im- 
practical course of study and snob- 
Dish atmosphere characteristic of too 
y of the city schools. Better for 
‘the’ youngsters to tramp through 
Baye snow to the little red schoolhouse, 
“with its poor methods of instruction, 
; lan to be carried to a citified school 
is even further apart from their 
life. On the other hand, if the 
+ school-is so equipped and con- 
properly to supplement and 
th th farm and the home, 
puntr: pl and farm life ~ 






















together 
ing youth the environment, training 
and education which best fit for life. 

Wherever the new system is prop- 
erly carried out—observe that we say 
PROPERLY—the result is almost a 
transformation. The young people be- 
come much better educated, are more 
capable, healthier, ar2 able to do bet- 
ter whatever they have to do. An in- 
creasing portion of them are turned 
toward the soil instead of away 
from it. Thus is created new life 
throughout the rural community by 
the young people’s eagerness, enthu- 
siasm, knowledge and capacity sup- 
planting inefficiency, lethargy, dull- 
ness and lack of interest. Such 
co-operation between school, home and 
farm develops youth, reveals their 
natural bent, educates them along the 
lines of their special capacity, and 
qualifies them for health, usefulness 
and success. 

On the other hand, the little red 
schoolhouse still has great possibili- 
ties. Its instruction canbe bettered. 
Pay enough to get the right sort of 
teacher, and the district school can 
hook up with the activities of home 
and farm so as to much benefit the 
pupils. A basement can be built 
under the raised one-room, one-story 
district school. This will hold a simple 
outfit to demonstrate the elements of 
domestic science and agriculture, a 
small library, the pupils’ collections of 
natural specimens, etc. Substitute the 
new style movable combined chair 
and desk for the old fixtures, and the 
schoolroom can be cleared in a few 
minutes for a dance, party or other 
function. A little work and trifling 
outlay of money thus may convert 
the little district school into a won- 
derfully useful and; inspiring educa- 
tional institution and social center. A 
few shrubs and vines, a neat fence, 
pretty paint, all kept in nice condi- 
tion by pupil overseers—some plants 
and flowers inside during winter, will 
make it a source of beauty, too. 





In. the wind-up of the year’s poul- 
try business through careless methods 
of finishing 
and market- 
ing adult fowls, 
too. often full 
profits are not realized. The annual 
loss to the industry for just this rea- 
son is appalling. And the pity isethis 
may be avoided to a large degree 
through careful attention to fatten- 
ing, finishing and preparing the fowls 
previous to marketing. Certain poul- 
try producing sections have become 
well known in recent years, because 
of the excellent fine quality of offer- 
ings they place upon the market. An 
investigation of the methods em- 
ployed shows thése no more difficult, 
and yet far more profitable than 
those used in other places, This week 
American Agriculturist prints an il- 
luminating and helpful article. of 
great value to all engaged in fatten- 
ing poultry. Read it, and adapt it to 
your own conditions and _ environ- 
ment, 


Why Lose 
in Fattening Poultry 





Do this at the fair. Go with your 
wife to look over the styles, types and 
designs of pow- 


Visit Home er washing 
Equipment Exhibits machines, light- 
ing plants. 


water systems and ‘such other things 
which concern her end of the busi- 
ness. Has she ever gone with you to 
look over corn. shellers, » tractors, 
balers, silage cutters and binders? In- 
deed she has; and. probably she has 
never said a word when year after year 
passed and she worked with the same 
stove and pots and kettles. Don’t 
wait-for her to say that word, for 
the years pass by quickly. Count up 
the investment in your equipment for 
living and see how small it is as 
compared with your total investment. 
Plan with your wife a new set of 
household “mprovements, a new 
kitchen range,-a heating plant or a 
kitchen cabinet. It will be the pleas- 


antest thing you have done for a long 


time. 





A smash in freight rates has been 
approved by the interstate commerce 
commission to enable 


Panama Cuts the Santa Fe and 
All Ways Southern’ Pacific rail- 
roads, with their 


coastwise steamers, to meet the com- 
petition of the Panama canal. By 
either route, or by canal, the rate 
from coast to coast either way is 
now only 40 cents per 100 pounds on 
carloads of beans, peas, canned goods 
and barley. Yet to haul the same 
articles, also wheat and corn, all rail 
from Chicago to New York, costs 22 
cents, but only 1 cent via lakes to 


*wilt*be the means of afford- Buffalo. 


“rangement for 


pool the freight on wheat is up to the 
unprecedented figure of 23 cents, or 
practically 40 cents per 100 pounds. 
Dried fruits from California may now 
reach Atlantic points ata costof only 
60 cents per 100 pounds, about one- 
half former rates. The order leaves 
some intermediate points in the west 
with rates 30 or 35 cents per 100 
pounds higher than on the full dis- 
tance from California to the Atlantic 
seaboard, Water rates via the Mis- 
sissippi, gulf and canal to either coast 
may lead to further cuts in rail rates. 
The canal is affecting farmers and 
other industries in many ways, some 
helpful, others hurtful. 





An obscure but important rule of 
the judging ring is the one- which 


permits the judge 
Keep to send an entire 
Standards High class of animals 


back to their pens 
if he considers them unworthy of 
ribbons offered. It takes courage to 
do this, but stock judges and base- 
ball umpires are fashioned from the 
same timber; and must be stone deaf 
at times. There is no honor attached 
to a ribbon on an animal lacking 
merit, even though, because of weak 
competition, it might seem to belong 
there. Far better to send a poor lot 
of animals out than to-lower the 
standards to fit them, Keep the 
standards high so that every ribbon 
will carry distinction with it. 





After a building takes fire on the 
average farm there is nothing to. do 
but watch it burn, The 
season’s hay crop or 
the grain or the live 
stock often are imper- 


Prevent 
Farm Fires 


iled by fire and in comparatively few 


is there any systematic ar- 
preventing it. The 
reason is, doubtless, that each man 
hopes his place will not be the one 
which burns. Every farm can afford 
three or four barrels which are al- 
ways kept full of water and distrib- 
uted in convenient locations about the 
buildings. Every farm can keep three 
or four buckets which are never re- 
moved and are always ready in an 
emergency. Every farm can have 
buildings equipped with ladders so 
that points on the roof may be quick- 
ly reached. Most farms could -well 
afford some sort of small chemical 
fire extinguishing apparatus and, in 
fact, many farms already make these 
a part of the barn equipment. A few 
dollars and a little time inyested be- 
forehand may save hundreds of dol- 
lars’ loss, 


cases 





Owls and Field Mice—Owls, just 
common owls, are one of the best 
known destroyers of field mice. Al- 


though this bird of nightly pranks is 
often looked on with disfavor, he does 
make war with meadow mice and pine 
mice. Owls if given a chance will keep 
these mice pests under control. If, 
however, additional aid in extermina- 
tion is necessary, a poison mixture 
consisting of one ounce of powdered 
strychnine, one ounce of powdered bi- 
carbonate of soda and one-eighth 
ounce or less of saccharine be thor- 
oughly mixed and sifted over 50 
pounds of crushed wheat or 40 pounds 
of crushed oats and these thoroughly 
mixed, a good poison food will be se- 
cured at small cost. Distribute this 
where the mice inhabit. Of course be 
careful that poultry, hogs and other 
farm stock are kept from the prem- 
ises where the mixture is placed. 


» ANN 





Does Alfalfa Interest You? 


Then read the story in next 
issue of American Agriculturist 
on the biography of an alfalfa 
king. -It tells how Farmer 
Nelson of New Jersey this 
year raised and harvested 107 
acres of alf.ifa. When Mr 
Nelson bought his farm 20 
years ago he could raise only 
crab grass. He tried alfalfa 
and failed. He sowed more al- 
falfa and failed again. He 
tried again and still failed. 
Then he heard about lime, and 


soil <inoculation, and _ tried 
both. These proved the turn- 
ing point. Today Mr Nelson 


is the alfalfa cas of New 
Jersey. If you have tried al- 
falfa and made a mess-of it, 
or if you want to get this crop 
started, don’t fail to read this 
alfalfa story in our next issue, 
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Walks and Talks 


With the Editor 














Plain Words to Country Girls 


You never say anything about 
farm girls. You give frequent talks io 
the boys and older people, but , ® 


word about the girls.- Is that fain? a 
am a country girl, 19 years old, a avait 
uate of the village high school. [| an 
called intelligent, and not infrequent} 
have been told I am good looking 
feel that if I were in the city, not ‘the 


small cities around here, I could mak 
considerable success on a newspuper = 
in an office. Admiring your frank tuiks 
I ask you to tell me what my chance 
would be in a big city at some king of 
work with a future in it.—iF; armer’s 


Daughter. 

I just wonder if this farm daughter 
really wants me to talk frankly to her 
Whether she does or not I shall do 
so just the same. Now, in the first 
place, it is not for me to say what the 
girls, or boys, or farm fathers shalt 
do. That’s their job to decide, not 


mine. I can only give expression tg 
My own experience and observation, 
Yet if I were to advise, and I realize 
that. advice .is the easiest thing to 
give, and at the same time the most 
detested of all gratuities, I would un. 
hesitatingly say, “Don’t do it.” The 
country girl should visit the city only 
as her first move, A brief visit cures 


the desire of most girls, and boys, 
too, for that matter, to go to the 
city. 


You, my country sisters, have heard 
only the pleasant things about city 
life. You see only the rosy tints, im- 
agine only the delights, take into 
ccnsideration only the gloss and glit- 


ter. You never think about its dis. 
advantages, its drawbacks, its heart- 
aches, its miseries. The city was 


never intended to be a home for the 
working girl without means. It is 
quite a different thing to be at home 
with friends and parents than being 
alone in a small, cheap, yet expen- 
sive room im some boarding house in 


a big city. I'll bet that thousands of 
country girls who have left home 
for these places have fairly cried 
their eyes out in loneliness and 
despair. ‘ 

Another thing, girls: Im the city 
you are a working girl, your asso- 
ciates are also working people. This 


is not improper, but so many of this 
class are of a low order, both morally 
and mentally! And you, used to be- 
ing considered on an equal plane with 
everybody at home, will soon realize 
that you are not so considered in the 
city. What chance have you, either, 
among the hundreds of thousands of 
other girls who were born and raised 
in the very environments you seek to 
make your own? ‘These girls have 
their homes to protect them, their 
parents to guard them, their girlhood 
friends to mix with; but you—you 
have none of these; and the making 
of. new friends in a friendless city by 
a working girl is a task beyond the 
capacity of nine out of every 10 girls 
who try it. 

You are better off in the country 
than in the city. Your’ country 
friends are better than your city 
friends would be. They might not 
wear quite as nifty: clothes, but the 
minds and the hearts and the char- 
acters woven in the flesh underneath 
are a thousand times finer and richer. 
Your work is better, too. The coun- 
try girl with her house duties is many 
times better off than the saleswoman, 
the stenographer, the clerk or other 


working girls of the city. Now, you 
don’t believe me, do you? But just 
remember this: Every country girl 
who does what I am opposing finds 
that the hard knocks, the bitter ex- 
periences, the unsympathetic em- 
ployers, the untrustful associates 
make life almost impossible, hardly 
worth, if worth, the living. 

Stay in the country, _Don’t bruise 
the very best part of your very self 


by plunging into this city lake of fire 
and torture. Just try to understand 
that your companions in the country, 
both boys and girls, are as refined, 
as well educated, as noble, as cul- 
tured, as worthy of you as any man 
or woman that comes out of the cit: 
Stay in- the country until you ‘ind 
your mate, unless it is to stud, oF 
visit; and then go only if you {inan 
cially are able and are properly ro 
tected by friends or relations. “(her 
wise, while for the one there may 
success, forthe ninety and nine ‘here 
will be but pain, disappointment, mls- 
ery or death, I have talked frankly, 
haven't T?. Will you think car fully; 
woes have ag ly W. Be 


be 
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Don’t Give Your Note 


I am asked to pay a premium of 50% 
for common stock in Plymouth securi- 
ties company. It is a Delaware corpora- 

» but is promoted by parties at Bill- 


ess. Mont, to hold shares in banks. A 
couple of young fellows are traveling 
about selling not less than 10 nor more 
than 200 shares to a person. They seem 
anxious for a note for six months.— 
fE. E. N. 


It is a good rule never to buy stock, 
shares, bonds, or investments from 
traveling agents you don’t know. The 
prospectus of this outfit does not 
state what banks it is going to buy 
into. It gives the names of several 
Montana banks, claims they are earn- 
ing 40 to 60%, and says country banks 
earn from 25 to 100% annually. We 
should want much more information 
and the specific authority for such 
statements, before being at all dis- 
posed to make such an investment. If 
it is true that our western banks are 
making 50 to 100% per annum on 
their capital surplus undivided profits, 
we believe that increasing competi- 
tion in the banking business will re- 
duce such earnings to a reasonable 
sum. We do not think it right for 
any bank to charge such rates to 
porrowers as to show such profits. 
As to any form of an investment, the 
first rule is to buy no more than you 
can pay for, and certainly never to 
give a note to any stranger for any- 
thing. 


Another Mournful Story 


“Send us $5 monthly and at the 
end of six months we will lend you 
$1000 at a 5% interest.” People 
thought that was the offer made by 
Southern Farming loan and _ trust 
company of Atlanta. It was one of 
the installment deposit loan contract 
schemes which have been so often ex- 
posed in this column. 

A large number of 
about $300,000 in it. 
of so-called contract sholders were 
unable to prove their claims. About 
250 creditors whose claims were ap- 
proved, netted 28 cents on the dollar. 
The assets consisted .mostly of real 
estate mortgages of a face value of 
about $125,000, on which was realized 
about $75,000 cash. The receivership 
is now all closed up. Several thou- 
sand people lost all they put in. Sim- 
ilar results have followed the bank- 
ruptcy of other similar concerns. 
Beware! 





people lost 
Many hundreds 





Don’t Gamble 


Please explain how puts and calls can 
be bought and sold on the Chicago grain 
market. Also give me other particulars 
about speculating in grain.—{H. E. 

The less you monkey with that 
sort of thing the better. There is no 
quicker way of being trimmed than 
for the ignorant to attempt to buck 
the market with puts, calls, spreads, 
futures, ete. In that lottery, the 
gambler loses about 99 times out of 
100. The scheme is so risky that even 
the seasoned and experienced opera- 
tors go slow on it. Of course, brokers 
like to get these orders because they 
make a commission on executing 























Storage Pit for Farm 


The farm home without a cellar or 
Storage pit lacks a great convenience, 


if not a necessity. In such may be 
Stored fruits, vegetables and other 
food products. A. L. Roat of Bucks 
county, Pa, provides much of his 


food storage in an outside pit, not 
arta using it for fruit and vegetables, 
Dh for milk, cream and. butter also. 

€ illustration shows entrance to Mr 
Roat’s caver — 
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same, It is gamble enough for a 
farmer to sell to the best possible 
advantage the grain, cotton and oth- 
er produce he sells, without trying to 
buck the market for margins, 


Sundry Helps 


The new law in Colorado, in effect 
April 30, 1915, requires every produce 
commission merchant doing business 
in that state to file a bond and re- 
ceive a license from the secretary of 
state. The Dunstan & Batt fruit com- 
pany of Denver has not filed such a 
bond, we would state to our inquir- 
ers.. Alabama has a similar law, 
which certain interested in the trade 
are trying to get repealed at the 
present session of the legislature. 
New York state has perfected a sim- 
ilar law so that it is now quite effi- 
cient. Ditto Kansas, Needed in all 
other states, 





The reliability and financial stand- 
ing of Uncle Sam oil company is in- 
quired of. So far as we know, the 
management is honest, but whether 
they will strike oil in sufficient quan- 
tities to be profitable, who can tell? 
For you to put money into any oil 
well proposition, or into any of the 
wildcat gold and silver mining stocks 
that are offered so freely, is to take 
the gambler’s risk. Put in only as 
much as you can afford to lose, Kiss 
it good-by when you send the money 
away; then if you ever get any divi- 
dends on it, or the thing proves to 
have any value, you will be pleas- 
antly surprised. We receive questions 
about hundreds of such unfortunate 
investments which have been a total 
loss, 

Grants of land in quantity or in 
specific localities were not made to 
soldiers in the Mexican war of 1845. 
Soldiers in that war were and are 
given military bounty land warrants 
for their services when they establish 
their right thereto to the satisfaction 
of the commissioner of pensions, 
Washington, D C, to whom applica- 
tions for such warrants shotld be 
made, When any soldier of that war 
dies without receiving any warrant or 
making any application therefor, the 
right he had accrues to his heirs-at- 


law. A copy of the circular of May 
24, 1912, which contains the laws and 


regulations respecting the assignment, 
use, and location of military bounty 
land warrants may be had by writing 
to commissioner of general land office, 
Washington, D C. 


“T paid $100 for the county right to 
sell a certain attachment during the 
life of the patent, but find I cannot 
sell it and would like my money 
back.” If you can prove that fraud 
was used to get this money from you, 
you have a legal right to have it re- 
turned, but has the sellef any property 
upon which you could recover. Very 
seldom does it pay to invest in any 
patent rights. In absence of fraud, 
you have no claim, 


I received a check of $68.21 from 
the O. W. R. & N. Co, refund for 
unused part of a ticket between Port- 
land, Ore, and Chicago. I thank you 
very much for your help in collecting 
this claim, which I had not been 
able to get otherwise.—[Joseph Hil- 
dersheim., . 

I wish to acknowledge payment in 
full for a large shipment of maple 
syrup I made to a party in New York 
city last April, but was not able to 
get my money until you took it up 
for me. I wish to thank you most 
heartily for your prompt and efficient 
handling of the case.—[E. W. Perrin, 
Randolph Center, Vt. 





What has been your experience 
with National poultry company on 
Lewis street, East Boston. 





I have made a satisfactory settle- 
‘ment with that party who owed me 
$525 for milk, thanks to the kind as- 
sistance of Orange Judd Service Bu- 
reau.—[Henry M. Prouty, Furnace, 
Mass, 

That tire I complained about has 
come to hand since you took up the 
matter for me. Many thanks for your 
kind service.—[John J, Cofey, Maple 
Park, Ill. 
















profit 
to owners of limestone land. It enables you to grind 
limestone right on the farm and give your soi} the 
lime it needs to keep it sweet and productive—en- 
ables you to grow clover and alfalfa. It’s the di- 
rect means by which bundreds of farmers 
ing the fertility 


|B VER—the machine 
. that turns rocks into 
¥ dollars — built in sizes 


about the 






- your wheat. The LIMEPULVER 
OS® crushes rock for road and concrete 

work—grinds bone, feed, tocacce 
stems, oyster shells, etc. 


LIMEPUL- 


to sult your power—cor- 







ered by the Jeffrey guarantee 
—and sold on our Trial Plan 


Mr. Wm. B. Dievendorf, 
Sprakers, N.Y,, says: * 


that enables you to test the LIMEPULVER which 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


263 First Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


















purchased from you works 


Home Grinding, 
Sof Limestone 4» 
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The Many Uses of 
UNION CARBIDE 


and 
ACETYLENE 


The Union Carbide Company is 
the largest user of industrial horse- 
power in the world. 

Union Carbide is the granite- 
like material that yields acety- 
lene gas. In 
the process 
of manufac- 
ture the 
power of Ni- 
agara Falls and the 
great rapids at Sault 
Ste. Marie is trans- 
formed into electric 
current, which in turn 


. _ 





is changed into heat. 
inthe high is heat is weed to 
e highest temperature known 
—_ in the ondreds of ba electric fur- 
naces which turn out the Carbide. 
Tho pescess of making Acetylene from 
Carbide is so simple.it has brought this 
as into world-wide use. Today tens of 
thousands of mine workers are wearing 
acetylene mine lamps on their caps— 
thousands of lene torches are illum- 
inating big out-door construction pro- 
jects—tens of. thousands of automobiles 
Le wi ne headlights— - 
To a and machine shops are using 
oxy-acetylene metal cutting and welding 


torches — thousands 
of acetylene light- WELDING 
siooast, GA 


JR 
Th 





house buoys illum: 


And hundreds 
thousands of 
country home 
families are using 


Home-made Acety- 
lene for both lighting 
ous 


this etylene is pur- 
chased direct from the Union Carbide Com- 


m houses | hippi ints 

er the. coun’ ie the hundred, ound 

packed Union Carbide 

is as safe to ship, store and handle as coal, 
It won't burn can’t ex le. 

FOR INFORMATION REGARDING ANY OF 
THE USES OF UNION CARBIDE, ADDRESS 
UNION CARBIDE SALES CO., Dept. 17 
42nd Strcet Bullding, NEW YORK, or 

Peoples Gas Guliding, CHICAGO, ILi, ie] 











to mention 


‘. be 
When You Write American Agriculturist. 


" Our acivertisers like to 
Advertisers Kner where their re 


plies come from. 
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“Kant Slip” 


Inner Liner 


For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric refn- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
600 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The flaps 
wevent slipping, therefore liner 
isnt stuck to tire and can be 
transferred from one to another 
and used over and over. Try the 
“Kant Slip” Inner Liner Row, 
and get a few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 

Sold by dealers and by mail. 

Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 




















ow — the da to 
play with chance when family health is 
KAUSTINEK Chemical Closet 
Hift—and it's 


water, sewer or cesspool Investigate today —write 
KAUSTINE CO. Boot, 1008, Buffalo, N. Y., alse Toronto, Can. 
WE WANT with push who can give good reference. 

Write for our proposition. 








Standard Books that 
Fruit Growers Should Read 


@ Invest your leisure time in profitable 
reading. An hour or two now and 
then will keep you in touch with the 
tremendous strides made in horticul- 
tural science. These books have been 
prepared and published to enable you 
to keep up with the procession. 


Citrus Fruits and Their Culture 
By H. Harold Hume. In this volume, the author, 
one of the foremost experts in this line, has 
very fully the entire subject, scientifically and prac- 
tically, treating on their botany, history, varieties, 
culture, diseases, insects, literature, etc., etc. Mllus- 
trated. 5x7 inches. 597 pages. Cloth. Net §2.50 
American FPruit Culturist 
By J. J. Thomas. Containing practical directions 
for the propagation and culture of all of the fruits 
adapted to the United States, including large and 
email fruits, as well as sub-tropical and tropical 
Illustrated. 758 pages. Ni 50 
Foundations of American Grape Culture 
By T. V. Munson, This is @ practical work upon 
American grapes, suited to all sections of the 


country. It will be a fine money-maker to every 
practical vineyardist who reads it. Illustrated. 
7%x10 inches. 250 pages. Cloth. Net ...... $2.00 


The American Peach Orchard 
By F. A. Waugh. This is the latest and best work 
on the culture of peaches. Contains full directions 
for propagation, culture, etc. Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 250 pages. Cloth. Net ..cccccceees 91.08 
The American Apple Orchard 
By F. A. Waugh. In this book chief prominence 
has been given to modern commercial methods ase 
prasticed in large and up-to-date orchards. At the 
same time the family orchard is not neglected, for 
special treatment of this subject has given. 
Tilustrated. 5x7 inches. 226 pages. Cloth. $ioo 
Beginners’ Guide to Fruit Growing 
By F. A. Waugh. This book is written for the 
beginner. A simple statement of the elementary 
practices of propagation, planting, culture, fertiliza- 
tion, pruning, spraying, ete. It is a primer for be- 
ginners. illustrated. 5x7 inches. 120 
Cloth. Net cercsccsseesses ecccecvccsors cocce 


Pruit Harvesting, Storing, Mar 
By F. A. W A tical de to picking. 
storing. ae and yo Pd pro- 
gressive fruit grower can affo be wii this 
most valuable book, Illustrated. 
inches. Cloth 

t# Free on Application. Send for our 

new and elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 pages, 

6x9 inches, containing descriptions of the above and 
also 500 of the most practical and modern books on 
farming and allied subjects, the study of which will 

enable the reader to successfully cope with any iatri- 4 

cate question that may present itself, This will be 

sent for the asking. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥, 








































































































































































OHIO 
 Mecheye Fair Gates Open 


tt is a great week, this week in 
Ohio. Buckeye people are out by 
of thousands attending the 
y annual Ohio state fair. And they are 
‘pleased. You hear expressions of 
satisfaction on every hand—from visi- 
tors, from patrons, from exhibitors, 
from officials. One thing, all are in 
accord this year. There is no grum- 
‘bling, no backbiting, no rubbing the 
fur the wrong way. The old scraps 
between fair officials and other state 
seems to be things of the 
past. A fine feeling exists between 
exhibitors and fair officials also. In 
other days there was much misunder- 
standing. 
There is also hearty co-operation 
eén Columbus, the host city, and 
' the state fair people, Heretofore, the 
; several forces seemed to be unable to 
~~ get together; ill* will, rather than 
zt) warm co-operation, usually resulted. 
In consequence, Columbus patronage 
waz small, Columbus support was 
held back; and the exposition suf- 
fered: This trouble might be in re- 
af to ways of entertainment, or to 
ganitation regulations, even flies and 
stable litter have been bones of con- 
tention, as it were, between boards of 
health and fair managers. But these 
are things of past days; an era of 
mutua! help and good will seems now 
have set in. The state fair will 
rosper and the people gain in conse- 


quence. 

' The first thing meeting the eye of 
the visitor is the beautiful condition 
of the grounds. These have been fine 
in days gone by, but this year, thanks 
to weather man, generous with water, 
and to splendid attention by land- 
scape workers, grass, flowers, and 
shrubs are a pleasing delight. . Never 
has this feature been so splendidly 
advanced as this year. It ought to be 
extended until the idea becomes 
country famous. Already the Ohio 
state fair grounds enjoy the distinc- 
tion of having the most beautiful in 
the land; let the idea grow until 
these grounds become the pattern for 

the nation. 
, As for exhibits, these are of the 
»same character, only more in num- 
and of the finest quality. More 
will be said of these in these columns 
next week, but the remark of that 
veteran fruit grower, U. T. Cox, to 
the editor tells the story: ‘Exhibits 
hever were better; and fruit never 
80 fine in Ohio or at this fair as this 





year. Ohio has found herself.’ All 
kinds of machinery fairly crowded 
the grounds to its very limits. The 






-auitomobile exhibit leads all past ef- 
forts: Indeed, 40,000 square feet of 
floor space in one building is jammed 
with motor car samples and offerings. 
The night horse show is new this 
year. Horses are gold in Ohio, and 
some of the best specimens are bred 
“and raised and worked in Buckeye 
state. It was to be expected, there- 
fore, that this feature would be at- 
tractive to thousands of people, and it 
was. It should be further studied un- 
til this is made one of the big 
features. 
Never has the personnel of the 
_ Management been of a higher rank. 
The members in charge worked hard 
» . and during long hours, with coats off 
'~ and tempers sweet, to please guests 
and exhibitors. Unquestionably, the 
Tight idea is to have responsible 
meémbers of the board in charge of 
the departments. The board is 
“headed by that splendid man, John 
of Columbus Grove. Mr Begg 
is one of Ohio's big and _ lovable 
men. With him as its type of integ- 
rity and character, Ohio people will 
give acquiescence to anything the 
board does in advancing Ohio agri- 
culture. In talking with Mr “Begg 
about the fair, he said: “When you 
consider that all the members of the 
board were new to the work, and that 
pre tions for the fair were partly 
before the board was organized, 
éverything sailed off very auspiciously. 
.The horse department establishes a 
mew record. The cattle department 
only shows fewer numbers because of 
foot and mouth disease .of last win- 
ter. Horticultural and agricultural 
are ahead of former years. 
» greatest automobile show ever 
in Ohio is now in progress. The 
of Columbus has co-operated in 
possible way to make this the 
t Ohio fair. In woman’s and 
‘work, entries far exceeded those 
mc years. age ck sheep and 
; orewe their pens to the limit. 
ev: opened up in 2 


































‘ship were lost. 


fairly bubbled over with enthusiasm. 
“Look at the horse show,” he said.< 
“That is the best night horse show 
ever pulled off in this part of the coun- 
try. Entries are from Qhio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and other states, and from 
stables that produce only the best in 
the country. The free attractions are 
many, probably the best ever seen on 
fair grounds. The boys’ camp is 
continued, with two boys from each 
county of the gtate, This splendid 
feature the management rejoices to 
continue. In total exhibits, there are 
more this year than ever, and this 
speaks well for the prosperity of the 
state. The exhibit of wild birds and 
wild animals is new and has been 
admired by thousands of people. Yes, 
we are proud of this fair, and every- 
body is pleased with the results.”’ 

Indeed, it is a great season in Ohig. 
Good crops, good prices and a happy 
people unite in making the’ Buckeye 
state a great place in which to live. 
The more I travel over the world,*the 
older I grow, the prouder I feel for 
being born on Qhio soil, for living 
with Ohio people, for owning an Ohio 
farm, for being guided and trained 
and educated in Ohio traditions and 
ideals. If there is anything that 1 
love next to my family and Ohio 
people, it is the Perry county farm 
on which I was born. And every 
Ohio farm is just like that one. 


Clermont Fair—Clermont Co has 
been having more rain than it needed. 
The county fair was held at Owens- 
vile. It rained Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday. The attendence on Thursday 
was the largest that was ever on the 
ground. The exh'bits in all depart- 
ments was very fine and space was all 
taken. Corn is looking well and gives 
promise of a heavy crop where it was 
tended. In some places it was so wet 
farmers could not cultivatd@ it right. 
The apple crop is the largest and best 
in many years. Peaches good crop, 
but are rotting badly on account of 
too much rain. 


Bumper Corn Crop—Wheat 
oats were badly damaged by water in 
Union Co; lots of oats never will be 
cut. A good show for a bumper corn. 
crop. Abundant second crop of hay. 
Not much clover cut for seed. Po- 
tatoes about all rotten. Plenty of 
apples and plums; no peaches. Stock 
is doing -finely. A few hogs being 
fattened for market. Three or four 
carloads of horses shipped from 
Marysville to Europe. Hay is $11 to 
$13 p ton, wheat $f. 04 p bu, butter 
30c p Ib, eggs 18c p doz. 

Oats Spoiled—It has: been an ex- 
tremely wet harvest tn Medina Co. 
One-third of the oats in Homer town- 
The ground was so 
thoroughly wet that many fields were 
not cut. Wheat was a fair crop, av- 
eraging 25 bus p acre. Rye turned 
out from 20 to 25 bus p acre. A large 
amount of hay not made until late in 
Aug. The corn crop is looking fine 
except a few fields in which the grub- 
worms are working. Homer township 
is building 2% miles of piked road 
this summer. 

Heavy Rains—The tobacco crop in 
Darke Co has been making rapid 
progress, The extremely wet weather 


and 






‘much hay was. nearly or 





has injured some crops very much, 
especially corn and other grain 
crops. Had 3.70 inches water in five 
hours, flooding the country, and con- 
tinued rains have resulted in lack of 
cultivation and extremely weedy 
fields. Apples are plentiful and of 
good size and quality. Pears scarce; 
plums scarce. Peaches very few. 
Threshing is under way and quality 
hardyl up to earlier promise, owing to 


rains. Cherries were a good crop, 
selling at 75c to $1.25 p bu. Apples 
are 50 to 75c for picked fruit. 


Good Corn Crops—Have had much 
rain and crops of all kinds large ex- 
cept second and third crops of alfalfa. 
In the central part of the srate the 
corn crop is good and hay very heavy. 
Fruit of all kinds is plentiful and 
selling cheap. Cattle and sheep are 
changing hands at good prices. 


Big Crops—aAll harvest ‘work was 
greatly hindered by wet weather in 
Tiffin, which set in with July, and 
entirely 
ruined by frequent soaking before | it 
could be put away. Much wheat and 
oats was poorly shocked by careless 
men; as is the case every season, and 
the damage to such from sprouting 
is from 10 to 25% as compared with 
that which was carefully set up and 
well capped, which has come through 
thus far with little or no damage to 
the grain. Corn and potatoes promise 
an unusually heavy yield notwith- 
standing the great lack of cultivation 
on account of wet weather, and a 
most formidable crop of weeds. 
Numerous fields of corn have been 
cultivated but once, yet promise an 
average yield. Pasture is fine every- 
where and dairymen are reaping a 
harvest from a heavy flow of milk, 
which sells at the creameries at from 
$1.35 to $1.75 p 100 lbs. One of the 
new market roads to be built by the 
state has been located along the old 
historic Harrison trail from Tiffin to 
Fremont. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Raleigh Co—Corn crop is very 
much injured by drouth. Hay crop 
a good average. Buckwheat is also 
@ good crop. Some stock sold at good 
prices. Great demand for _ sheep. 
Roads in fine condition. 

Sulphur Dusting—N. 
W Va plant pathologist, has been 
investigating the condition of the 
apple orchards of Dr A. P. Thompson 
at Summit Point to ascertain the re- 
sults of sulphur dusting. A fine 
sulphur was spread over the trees in 
the usual spraying seasons, and the 
results are hopeful. The main ad- 
vantage claimed is that the work can 
be done cheaper and more effectively 
where there is searcity of water, 
especially on rough lands and moun- 
tain sides. 

Hitch in Pest Control—No effort is 
now being made to combat cedar rust 
because the legislature abolished the 
state crop pest commission and trans- 
ferred the work to the commissioner 
of agri, but without giving him fynds 
with which to pursue the ‘campaign. 
This is greatly regretted because the 
work had been so well begun. 





J. Giddings, 


Member of Ohio Stat Board of Agar 





Leaf Tobacco Outlook 


The leaf tobacco crop this year has 
had many hardships in practically aj) 
of the growing sections, and with the 
possible exception of Pennsylvania the 
yield will be reduced in consequence. 
Pennsylvania growers have a good 
crop, both as to quality and quantity, 
Wisconsin will have a crop probably 
smaller than last year and quality 
very uneven. Ohio has a vast amount 
of immature growth, with every like. 
lihood now that the season will not 
bring it up to normal. The crop 
should approximate that of last year, 
with slightly greater quantity. 

In the Connecticut valley the acre. 
age has been increased probably 57 
over last year. The quality of many 
fields is unusually good, but the tota? 
yield in spite of the increased acreage 
will not reach the figures of a year 
ago. ‘In this section many buyers 
have already closed deals for some 
of the best crops. In Suffield, Ct, 
prices have been all the way from 17 
to 22 cents. Some of the primed crop 
has brought 24 cents, with a little 
of the shade-grown already sold at 
34 cents. 

Wisconsin growers - have been 
troubled throughout the season with 
excessive rains. Rains hindered the 
transplanting and have hindered the 
development of the crop. Growers 
have been hoping that the season wil) 
clear up, with enough warm weather 
to round out the crop. Such favorable 
conditions have not made their ap- 
pearance, until now it is too late for 
a large part of the crop. Stemmers 
have been buying extensively in the 
regions where there was damage from 
hail. Last year they secured a large 
amount of reasonably good tobacco at 
very low prices. This year promises 
to be somewhat similar. The condi- 
tions have helped out the business in 
binder tobacco held over from pre- 
vious crop. Manufacturers have been 
eagerly taking offerings of this type. 

The Pa crop secured a very late 
start and in many cases growers were 
handicapped by overdevelopment of 
plants in the beds before weather con- 
ditions would permit preparation of 
the ground for transplanting. The 
crop has come along rapidly, how- 
ever, and seems to be much more uni- 
form in development than that in 
the other leaf growing sections. The 
acreage was cut slightly this year, and 
the total yield will not probably be 
as great as that of the big crop of 
1914. 

New York tobacco acreage was re- 
duced this year to a slight extent, but 
the crop generally is in unsually good 
shape. Practically no damage has 
been done by hail, and the rains, al- 
though heavy, have not seriously in- 
terfered with the ” va 
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State Fairs and Expositions 


Internatione live stock, Chi- 


Idaho, Caldwell 


sas, Hutchinson 
pe Louisville ....... 
Shreveport 


Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
Maine, Lewiston . 


Maryland, Hagerstown 


Michigan, Detroit 


Minnesota, Hamline 


Mississippi, Senatobia ....... 19- 

: vissourt. Sedalia ...... S 25-0 
Montana, 5 —_ eae ae-8 
braska, Lincoln ....... - 
ear Jersey, Trenton .....-:. ---S: 27-0 


New York, .Syracuse 
North Carolina, Raleigh 
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Oklahoma, Oklahoma City ..... S 25-0 
Oregon, Salem .. | 7-O 
South ¢ ‘arolina, Columbia ....:-.- 13-1 
South, Dakota, Huron ........-- S 13-1 
Tennessee, Nashville 20-2 
Texas, Dallas .....-++++. sdeneocs 16-3 
Utah, Salt Lake City ...... -S 26-0 
Vermont, White River Junction 14-1 
Virginia, Richmond ........-+-+- 11-1 
Washington, Spokane ........+- 13-1 
West Virginia, Wheeling ......-. S 6-1 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee ........-. S 13-1 
Wyoming, Douglas ..... 7-O 
Alabama, Birmingham ... -O 7-1 
Arizona, Phoenix .....+--++ee+s- N 8-1 
Arkansas, Berryville ........- 29-O 
California, Sacramento S 4-1 
Connecticut, Berlin .....---«+.+. 14-1 
Colorado,- Pueblo .....--seeseees 13-1 
Delaware, Wilmington .....++.-. s 10-1 
Georgia, Macon ......sseeeees O 26-N 
[ilinois, Springfield ........+-++- s 7 


indian, Indianapolis 





County Fair Dates 


NEW YORK 


Angelica, 

, § 14-17 
Cuba, 8 21-24 
Little Val- 

8 6-10 


Allegany, 


Allegany, 
Cattaraugus, 


ley 
ung, Elmira, 

chem Z. 18-1 
Yhenango, Norwich, Af- 
Chenang w 
Plattsburg 
Chatham, 

8 6-10 
Delhi, § 14-16 
Walton, § 7-10 
Poughkeepsie, 

S 21-284 
8 14-17 


ton, 
Clinton, 
Columbia, 


Delaware, 
Delaware, 
Dutchess, 


Erie, Hamburg, 
Franklin, Malone, 
$ 14-17 
Genessee, Batavia, 
S 21-25 


Herkimer, 
86-9 
Jefferson, Watertown, 
8 7-10 
Livingston, Hemlock, 
8 30-0 2 


Herkimer, 


Livingston, Caledonis, 
Madison, Brookfield, 
8 20-23 


0-S 11 
i colar fair, 
onda, N Y, Oct 5-8 


Monroe, Boner, 


Oneida, Rome, 
Oneida, Vernon, 
Oneida, Boonville, 8 7- 10 
Ontario, vememene 5” as 
Reeds ona. 
8 30-0 2 


Ontario, Naples, 8 9-11 
Orleans, Albion, 8 8-11 
Otsego, eS 8 

3-1 


Otsego, Morris, a) ou 

Otsego, Oneonta, S 20-2 

Otsego, Rich field Springs. 
7-30 


Ontario, 


Queens, Mineola. 8 i. 26 





Rensselaer, Nassau, 
Ss 7 
Richmond, Dongan itil, 
St Lawrence, Og oa ps 
urg S 20-24 
St Lawrence, Pottsdam 
-10 
Schoharie, Sch harie, 
20 
Schoharie, Cobleskill, 
327.0 1 
Schuyler, Watki: 18, 
-10 
Seneca, Waterloo, S 21 = 
Steuben, Bat! 8 28-0 1 
Steuben, wee 
S 7-10 
Suffoik, Riverhead 
4-17 
Tompkins, Ithaca 
21-24 
Tompkins, Dryden, 
S 7-10 
Warren, Warsensbege, 
8 7-10 
Wayne, Newark, 8S 9-11 
Westchester, White 
Plains, S 29-0 2 
Yates, Penn Yan, S 7-10 
Yates, Dundee, 0 5-7 
OHIO 
Adams, West Uni o 
i 
10 
Allen, Lima, 8 3 SB. To 
Brown, Georgetown, 
05-8 
Butler, Hamilton, 0 5-8 
Carroll, Carrollton, O 5-8 


Champaign, Urbana, 


F 8S 14-16 
Coshocton, Coshocton, 


Crawford, Bucyrus, 
8 
Cuyahoga, East 


Chagrin Falls, 
Cuyahoga, West, 


7-10 


S 21-24 

—, 
7- 

Delaware, Powell, 


Erie, Sandusky, Sik if 
Fairfield, Lancaster, 
© 13-16 


Franklin, Grove ay. 

Fulton, Wauseon, stags 

rt 8 28-0 2 

zeauga, Burton, 8 7-10 

Guernsey, Old Washing: 
1 


a Findlay.” . 
8 23-02 
Hartison, Cadi: 
Highland, Bainsbors, 
© 12-165 


ocking, gan, 06-9 
}- 4 Santtntie id, 
§ 22-24 
Lake, Painesville, 


8 14-17 
Licking, 


Newark, 
Lucas, Toledo, 
Mahoning, Canfield 


Marion, Marion, 8S 20-24 
Medina, Medina, 8S 14-16 
Meigs, Rock Springs, 7-9 
ion. Suey, S 20-24 

ontgomery, Dayton, 
8 6-10 


Morgan, MeConnsievifie, 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, 

8 2 
Paulding, Paulding, 


Preble, Eaton, S 27-01 
Putnam, Ottawa, 
Richland, seneielé, ¥ 


Sandusky, Fremont. 


Shelby, Sidney, s i. 
Stark, Canton, 8 22- 
Summit, Akron, 8 28- “O 7 
Tuscarawas, 
Canal Dover, 8S 28-0 1 
Union, Marysville, S 7-10 
Van Wert, Van wet 


6-10 
Warren, Lebanon, 
8S 14-17 


Wayne, Wooster, 05-8 
Williams, ee | a 
7-1 
Wood, Bowling Green, 
8 13-17 
Wyandot, Upper  San- 
usky, 8 14-17 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Adams, Bendersville, 
5-17 
Adams, Gettsburg. 


29-31 

Alleghany. Imperial, O 5-7 
Armstrong, Dayton, 

S 21-24 

Beaver, Junction Park, P 


5-1 

Bedford. Bedford, O 5.8 

Berks, Reading, O 12-15 
Blair, poems | 

28-01 


*pradford, Towanda, 
Bucks, Perkasie, 8 15-18 
Bucks, Quakertown, 

. - 


Cameron, 


Carbon, 


Emporium, 
S 14-17 
Lehighton, 
8S 28-01 
Clarion, 8S 7-10 
Center Hall, 
1-17 


' §1 
West Chester, 


Chester, Oxford, § 22-24 
Clearfield, Dubois, 
01 


Bloomsburg, 


Clarion, 
Center, 


Chester, 


Columbia, 
Crawford, Titusville, | 
Cumberland, Carlisle. 

§ 21-24 


Dauphin, Gratz, op. re 
Elk, 3 
Greene, Carmichaels. 
§ 21-24 
Irdiana, Indiana, 8S 7-10 
Jefferson, Punxsutawney. 
§ 15-18 
Juniata, Pt Royal, 


Lackawanna, 
Summit 
Lancaster, Lancaster, 
8 28-01 
Lawrence, Pulaski, 
8 21-24 
Lebanon, Lebanon, N 5-6 
Lehigh, Allentown, 
21-24 


8 
Lycoming, Hughesville, 

O 12-15 
McKean, Smethport, 

S 14-17 
Mercer, Stoneboro, 

8 27-30 
Mercer, Mercer. 8 14-16 


Monroe, Stroudsburg, 
8 6-10 

Northampton, Nazareth 
8 14-17 

Northumberland, Milton. 


28-01 
Newport, © 12-15 


Perry, 
Philadeiphia. 
ladelphisa, .N 9-12 
8 28-01 
Sullivan, Forksville, 
8 28-30 


Westmoreland. Y‘ 
14-16 wood, B71 
Susquehanna, Harford. Wyoming, 
87-9 8 21-24 
Tioga. Westfield. 87-10. York. York. 4-8 
Tioga, Mansfield. 8 14-17 York, Hanover, S 14-17 
Union, York, New F im, 
© 19-22 S 22-24 








Horse Sales for State Fair 

Interest is marked in the public 
sale of horses to be held at the New 
York state fair at Syracuse, N Y, 
September 17 and 18 The commis- 
sioners are meeting with the hearty 
co-operation of eastern breeders and 
the horses to be offered will be of 
the best breeds and composed of 
picked animals. 

The entry includes animals from 20 
of the largest stock farms in Connec- 
ticut and New York and from as far 
south as Virginia. In addition to im- 
portant sale consignments from va- 
rious Percheron and Belgian breeders 
there is a fine entry of high-class 
draft pairs, grade and draft colts, 
coach stallions and light harness 
horses. 





Pennsylvania Fairs 

The Lebanon county fair at Leb- 
anon, which closed on August 20, was 
the most successful ever held in the 
couty. The attendance on Thursday, 
August 19, “the big day,” was esti- 
mated at 25,000. The races proved to 
be the leading feature. 

The Kutztown fair (Berks county) 
closed on August 27. The attendance 
each day was unusually large, except 
on Thursday, when a great parade of 
the Sons of’ America in Reading, 18 
miles away, interfered. The crowd 
on Friday more than made up for the 
previous day’s loss. The cattle ex- 
hibits were especially fine. 

At the great agricultural exhibition 
at Williams Grove, known as_ the 
“grangers picnic,” which opened on 
August 30, the display of agricultural 
implements and machinery was un- 
usually large. A large tent was filled 
with automobiles on exhibition. 


Handling Poultry for Fali Markets 


{From Page 3.] 


tightly in the skin and it is impossible 
to dry pick. Scalding, the older and 
previously common method, must then 
be used. The fowl is held by the head 
and feet, doused in water which is 
heated to just below the boiling point, 
so that the water nearly reaches the 
skin. An adult fowl frequently needs 
several plunges in this hot bath to 
thoroughly soften the feathers. Pull- 
ing of feathers commences imme- 
diately in the order most convenient 
to the picker, the breast usually being 
the first point of attack. This rather 
harsh treatment causes a thickening 
and contraction of the skin, the latter 
effect giving the bird a plumper ap- 
pearance than if dry picked. But as 
the keeping qualities of the fowl are 
impaired and*the skin is opened to 
disease infection the method meets 
with disapproval on many’of the 
larger city markets. 
Final Shipping Preparations 





After the feathers are loosened by 
the hot bath the fowl may be doused 
in cool water, if the picker’s hands are 
particularly sensitive to the hot feath- 
ers. Various frills to satisfy the mar- 
ket demands, such as wrapping the 
heads in a prescribed way or tying the 
feet at such an angle, can often be 
followed to advantage. The next im- 
portant step, however, is to get the 
fowls, now properiy dressed and pre- 
pared, to a cool place to await ship- 
ment. For some time after killing 
the body contains‘animal heat. This 
is removed before shipping, because 
incomplete cooling as well as inade- 
quate cold storage facilities are re- 
sponsible for much loss by deteriora- 
tion. For the small poultry raiser an 
insulated room or even a large chest 
that may be cooled by ice will answer 
the purpose. The best cooling tem- 
peratures range between 30 and 35 de- 


grees, with 40 degrees as the maxi- 
mum, and 28 or 29 ‘degrees the 
minimum. 


It may be necessary to cool from 12 
to 24 hours to remove all the animal 
heat. A thermometer inserted into 
the largest fowl of the lot is the only 
safe way to learn the temperature. 
After thoroughly cooled, fowls of the 
same age and condition are packed 
together. Poor specimens are packed 
separately and so labeled. A bad fowl 
or two brings down the price of the 
entire lot on the market. Whether 
to pack in boxes or barrels, with or 
without ice, again depends upon the 
market. If the shipper markets 
directly to the consumer he uses his 
judgment upon the best way to pack 
so that the fowls arrive in good con- 
dition. If a city commission man is 
to handle the output he will give the 
requirements of his market for pack- 
ing and shipping. But whatever sys- 
tem is followed it is important to Tre- 
member that it is the good pack that 
brings the top price. 





Not Legal Tender—C. P., Mlinois: 





Is a check legal tender? It is not. 











Kodak Record 


Make your written records more valuable by illus- 
trating them with Kodak pictures of stock and buildings 
and crops and orchards. 

Illustrated booklet “Kodak on the Farm,” free at your dealer's, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., ROCHESTER, 





447 State Street, N. Y. 


Pu 


Saves you 75 cents 
a oy 
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ing or more. 
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Lightning-Proof, Fire- F 
Proof aon Rust-Proof need} Sh 68" yh rm Paint 


Edwards Tightcote Roof- ™s 
ing can be bent, twisted Y 
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or 


netest ¢ perfectly .. Write 
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it, you can 
galvanizing. This means an 
everlasting galvanized roof- 


“REO” Metal Shingles 


Edges, as well as aides, rust-proof, One 
lay—hammer and nails onl. -S interlock —can't 
come off —nail holes co’ layer, _— 


wind and weather proof—last Ay as buildi 
No Other Roofing Can 
Stand Our Tightcote Test 
We give -clad_ money-back guarantee that the 














New and Recent Books | 


MINE of information in each 
book. Here is a list of standard 


iron 
Edwards Tighcote Galvanized and 
ee, Fe een ne feel Bl an books written by practical men 
PASS earth. | re 9gt less to puse than wood shia- in language that can easily be under- 
ow a idth 24 ins. Eltin roofing stood. No matter whether you are a be- : 
ai and siding es all Edward's styles ginner oran old hand at the business you j/ 


can learn something from these volumes, |i 


How Farmers Co-operate and 
Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe. A practical guide book 
to the whole big subject of rural co- 
operation. Shows how farmers may co- 
operate by showing how they have done 
and are doing it; 256 pages. Cloth. 

Net $1.50 


GARAGE : $69.50 
i Lowest pric ce eves made on Ready- 
Set up an place. ‘A postal waite will bring 


Freight Prepaid erst [27 


Prices. Greatest 
roofling proposition ever made. 
you and save you all in-between pi 
cannot quote prices here but if you‘will send for our 


FREE E Roofing Book * i! nee 

















q 
; 
cor prices are lowest ever made fore Farm Accounts Simplified i 
card brings Free Samples, Prices By D. H. Otis. A simplified system . of i 
Book 962. farm accounts that requires no posting, { 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. S | & the minimum of descriptions and addi- 
912-962 Pike $t., Cincinnati, 0. ampies tions end sufficiently itemized to deter- 
ind mine the cost of production. 10x13 
ving settee, Roofing Book fam Wee wn + $150 |! 





Castration of Domesticated Animals 


By F. S. Schoenleber, M.S., D. V. S., M. Da 
and R. R. Dykstra, D. Vv. M.A practi- 
cal treatise on the castration and spay- 
ing of farm animals. The authors have 
brought together in this volume all the 


FERTILIZERS 














methods in use in America as well as 

in Europe. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 150 

WANT AGENTS RN 56. 060006us00ns Ws teetond Net $1.25 
Poultry Diseases 

Ss. M. Hess & Bro. By E. J. Wortley. The subject of health 

(INC.) Room CG cs disease, common causes of disease, 

ygienic requirements, objects of me- 

4th & Chestnut Streets dicinal treatment are fully and cleart 





Philadelphia, Pa. treated, and all specific diseases to wh 
poultry are heir are fully described and 
explained. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 125 


pages. Cloth. Net $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York,N.Y. 
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See Our Guarantee on Editorial Page 
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“THE GRAIN TRADE 


‘EATRET. WHOLRSALE. PRICES OF. GRAIN 
. @PANDABD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





“ nr Se -~Wheat— _ --Corn-, -~OVats— 
ay 1915 1914 1915 1914°1915 1914 
Leovese 103° 1.34 .79% .84 .39% ‘< 

ese 1,12 1.16% 86 0 55. .f 
_— 92 95 86.58 ri) 
ee 1. il 80 91% .40 _ 
ee oy 1 14 75 Pm a _ 





“In the wheat trade predominating 
“Antluence at the close of Aug is the 
gg progress made in securing the 
In the American Northwest, 

ee ‘trade advices indicated brilliant pros- 
with threshing in full swing. 
movement of the new spring 

ow leat crop toward terminal points 
* méant prompt elimination of most 
_ of the premium on cash wheat over 


futures, Sept prices now largely 
governing all carload arrivals. 
At Chicago, selling pressure in 


wheat was marked, carrying prices 
3@4e lower, Sept breaking under 96c 
Dp bu, and Dec as low as 98c before 
»recovery. Report of frosts in the 
Northwest last week in Aug carried 
‘with it some buying and fair price re- 


bg ohio 

: of wheat and flour’from the 

$ were fair, but not especially large. 

Foreign crop advices were irregular 
but in the main the trade looks for 
reasonably. good totals in European 
harvests. English markets were in- 
clined to easiness. 

In corn the one thing most needed 
is high temperatures, including a suc- 
cession of warm nights to mature the 
belated crop. This has tended to keep 
the market, especially for new crop 

very, oti aay firm, with Dec at 
Chieago 63% @64%c p bu; Sept (old 
©orn) sold lower around 74@ ‘5c, 
Mo 2 im store 78@79c. Frosts oc- 
eurred in isolated portions of the 
2western corn belt, but it does not ap- 
pear that damage followed. 
_ The oats market was weaker under 
‘nai harvest, conditions and rather 
erent demand; export business 
Standard oats’ at Chicago sold 
‘frouna 87% @38%c p bu,. Sept 35% 
At bottom prices fair demand 


Seca 
: ley was fairly active at moder- 


*ate to slightly lower prices, the new 
“e8op moving more freely toward 

Is. Feed barley sold at west- 
ern markets as 45 @50c p bu, malting 





“grades 55 @ 67c. 
‘Field seeds were quiet, although a 
‘fair business in timothy, including 


mew crop, which sold at Chicago on 

basis..of $8@8.50 p 100 Ibs for 
prime Sept; clover was higher under, 
restricted eior ing: Oct prime 16, hun- 
“garian 1.50@1.75, millets 1.75@2.25. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


stated, quotations in all instances 
. prices which first 





well produce from store, warehouse, 
country consi, pay 
wee met jobbi trade ‘gull ta bendiens bs 
Way in; 
is. secured. 


usually Retail prices to actual 
may be 20 to 50% bigher. 


Apples 
oe New. York, apples were in large 
y, both southern and nearby 
‘prices irregular except for 
y fey, which were firm. North- 
* western Greening $2.25@3.25 p bbl, 
Baldwin 1.25@2, Wealthy, Alexander, 
Duchess and Maiden Blush 1.50@2.50, 
— 75e @1.25 
z Beans 
. At New York, weather conditions 
4m bean growing sections reported un- 
ae a and serious damage to crop 


/$ndicated. “As result market is 

.- holders asking advances 
pite moderate trading. Medium 
ns mold $5.60@ 5.70 p 100 aes good 


a marrow 7.15@ 5h 
— red toa 
20@5.25, yellow eye 495 


Dressed Meats 

os weer York, supplies of country 

» calves continue moderate and 
closely cleared. Fair to 

veal calees 17@18c p Ib, some 

ional sales. a shade Menor, 







Eggs 
New York,. suppHes continue in 
ipt t and western advices in- 











= jane ‘ lies in- transit. 

dem: market showed 
oy, ey advance, closing firm. 
“0! sf ‘noted, fresh- 





steady at. 22¢ 
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Market Crops 






I} sites eet Pasa a HATS 





and above, some call for summer 
packed refrigerator eggs. Fresh 
gathered extra 27@28%c p doz, extra 
firsts 25@26%c, state, Pa and near by 
white hennery eggs 32@35%4c, or- 
dinary to good 21@32c, state, Pa and 

ar by hennery brown eges 


ne 

29 @ 31 ec. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, peaches in lighter 
supply, market cleaned up closely at 
slightly higher prices. Plums and 
grapes in better demand; some price 
advance, small fruits in moderate re- 
ceipt. Near by, and state peaches 40c 

$1.12 p carrier, southern 50@T5c p 
bu, plums 50@75c° p carrier; Del and 
Md grapes 50@75c p case, up-river 
60c @ $1.12, blackberries 5@ p qt, 
-red raspberries 3@7c .p pt, huckle- 
berries a p qt, Cal muskmelons 
75c@$1.25 p flat cra, Jersey Mc@1 
Pp wendard cra, watermelons 60@175 

car, Le Conte southern pears 1@ 
P50 p bbl, Bartlett 3@4. 


Dried Fruits 


At New York, little trading noted 
and quotations are largely nominal. 
Choice to fcy evaporated apples 7% @ 
9c p lb, fair to good 7% @7%c, sun- 
dried 3% @5 kc. 

Money 

Funds are plentifur for handling 
the crops, not only of cereals but also 
cotton, the federal reserve board en- 
couraging the operation of a largely 
increased number of cotton ware- 
houses im the South... Reserve bank 
discount rates continue the same, 
5% for 90 days and over everywhere, 
except San Francisco, where the rate 
is 6%. 

Onions 


At New York, onions in better de- 
mand and firmer for fcy grades, mar- 
ket. burdened with former accumula- 
tions, which are moving at low figures. 
State and Jersey small white $1@1.50 
p bskt, yellow 20@65c, red 15@65c, 
Orange Co yellow 15@75c p bag, Ct 
valley yellow 60@90c. 

Potatoes 

While the northern potato crop will 
doubtless prove a large one, sur- 
roundings were far from favorable 
during Aug. In many important sec- 
tions of the Misseuri river, earlier 
promise is scarcely maintained. Ex- 
cessive moisture has proved a chief 
difficulty in Wis, Mich, N Y and N E. 
This has resulted in the development 
of more or less late blight and rot. 
The crop, while a large one, is by no 
means made. 

At New York, offerings of potatues 
were liberal, demand fairly active and 
market firm for choice grades. Jer- 
sey potatoes coming in freely, also 
some southern stock, Long Island and 
Jersey $1.10@1.30 p bag, southern. 1@ 


1.50 p bbl, N C and. eastern’ shore 
sweet potatoes 2@3.25. 
Poultry 


At New York, market shows little 
change, dull demand failed. to clean 
up moderate receipts. Fresh-killed 
broilers, iced 24@25%¢ p lb, western 
do 21 @ 22%, western dry- picked 
fowls 17% @18c, Mich and O scalded 
16@16%c, southern stock -13% @16c. 


Vegetables 


At New York, state Jersey and L I 
beans 75c@$1.50 p bu bskt, beets $1 
@1.50 p bbl, new carrots $1 @ 1.25, 
Jersey corn We @ $1: 2> “p 100 ears, 
cucumbers 75c@$1.25 p bskt, cauli- 
flower $1.75@3.50 p. bbl, celery 41@ 
1.50 p standard cra, L I and Jersey 
cabbages $1@1.50 p 100, eggplants 
@50c p S2-qt cra, lettuce 75c @$1.75 
p 3-doz cra, lima beans $1@1.37 p 
bskt, mushrooms $1@2.50 p 4-Ib bskt, 
southern and Jersey okra $1@2 p 
carrier, parsley 75c@$1 p 100 bchs, 
peppers $1@1.50 p bbl, spinach 25@ 
75e p bskt, Paces Sg 75¢e @$1 p bbl, tur- 
nips 50c@$1, Jersey tomatoes 40@ 
The bu bx, water cress $1@1.50 p 
100 behs, 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, western bran $23 p 
ton in 100-lb sacks, middlings 23@ 
35.50, coarse corn meal 1.60 p 100 Ibs, 
linseed meal 38@39 p ton, hominy 
4.10@4.25 p bbl. 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, market continues 
heavily supplied, demand generally 
slow, buyers now taking new hay. in 
preference to old... No 1.-timothy $26 
@26.50, p ton, fey light: clover. mixed 

@ 2A, aetna hay -18@21, rye 
straw 14.50@15. 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
pepryeeany 5 hey each initial or a number counts 
as a word. hh must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
ingertion ig issue of the following week. e.- ~ 
of. “FARMS FOR SALE” “TO 
will be  aaoented at the above rete, but 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 





Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of tny 
Kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same > our Fe that the publishers of inte 
guarantee that eggs shipped sha!) 
F song unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the ———- of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in en poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this pape but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


ett 


New York City 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEED WHEAT—Sow Russian Kharkov red win 
— this fall. 


avera; 


Kansas experiment station for three y ig 
profits in wheat next year. .We have for sale 4000 
bushels Kharkov seed, this season’s crop. Send for 


samples, prices, and field photos. “ADIRON DACE 


FARMS, Glens Falls, N Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, runner and pot-grown, 
ready for planting now. Will bear fruit next sum- 
mer; earliest, latest, largest, most productive varie- 
ties. Delivery in good condition’ guaranteed. Raap- 
berry, blackberry ane for fall Gleuting. Catalog 
free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N. Y. 


SEED WHEAT—Varieties that yield more and 
require less seed. Grown in the famous Lancaster 











County valleys. Smooth and bearded —, ne 
sound, graded. Our ‘‘Wheat Book’’ fimest ever 
saw, with samples free. A. H. HOFFMAN, "Tandie- 
ville, Lancaster Co, Pa. 

FRUIT TREES—Apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry, 
quince. First class stock. Prices low. Catalog free. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 








MARTOUS WHEAT—Yields 20 to 52 bus per 
acre, % to 1 bu per acre, $3 per bu. Write 
Cc LAR ‘BROS, Freeport, 0. 

POULTRY 


RHODE ISLAND RED PULL PULLETS. EARL BROWN, 
llion, N Y. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


NUMBERED POULTRY BANDS—25, 20c; 50, 35¢; 
100, 65c; 200, $1. Samples free. FRANK CBOSS, 
Montague, Mass. 


DOGS AND FERRETS 








FERRETS FOR SALE. Catalogue free. GLEN- 
DALE FERRET CO, Wellington, 0. 





FERRETS FO Bs oe Price list free. M. GOSS 
& SON, Wallington oO. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 





WANTED FARMERS—Men and women everywher 
U 8 government jobs; $75 month; short hours; vaca 
tions; rapid advancement; steady work; muy 
appointments coming; common education sufficient; ; 

required. Write immediately for list of positions 
now obtainable. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept B4)) 
Rochester, N Y. 





MEN WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY to sell fruit 
trees, berry plants, nursery stock, Millions of dolJar,’ 
worth of nursery stock is bought in this country 
annually, largely through agents. A clean, profitah| 
Permanent business can soon be established. HARRY) 
L. SQUIRES, Nurseryman, Remsenburg, N Y. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in U 8 service. ‘Thousands of 
vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 


you; sure and generous pay; lifetime employment. 
Just for booklet 8-822; no obligation. EARL 
HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 





I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 
Can help you secure railway mail or other —— 
ment positions. Trial examination free. OZME 
107-R, St Louis, Mo. 





GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Examina- 
tion Oct. 13. Good salaries. Free quarters. Writc 
OZMENT, 107-F, St Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—A single, industrious man to do generi! 
farm work. State wages and give references. A. |). 
BITTNER, Beaver Meadows, Pa. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


POSITION ON A TRUCK FARM. References. 
ARTHUR SCHULT, 22 8 Oxford St, Brooklyn, N 





AGENTS 


MEN NOT EARNING $1200 YEARLY should get in 
touch with largest manufacturer of transparet 





COLLIE ee farmers’ prices. K. STANTON, 
Esperance, N Y. 





LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE—70 head of yearlings and 2 year olds; 
also 18 choice springers. Must be ons by October 1. 
JAMES P. RYAN, Cazenovia, N Y 


JERSEY RED PIGS—Choice boars ready for service. 
Other sizes on hand to ship. Write INGLESIDE 
FARMS, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE —- se 
ewe lambs. Sixty breeding ewes. Pp & M 
BIGHAM, Gettysburg, Pa. 














DAIRY BRED SHORTHORNS—Young cows, heif- 
ers, young bulls. . Prieed right. JOHN &. WIL- 
LiAMS, Ovid, N Y 





MPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes. 
JOSEPH KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. 


0 HOLSTEIN HEIF ay a, and two year 
ongs. R. J.. WELLIAMS, Rome, N 


HA Prices reason- 
able. 








SHROPSHIRE RAM, ae ge PIGS, pure 
bred. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


HIDES 





Us a, 8 YOUR HID ‘HIDE—Cow, 


LET horse or calf 
skins for on req . THE 


talog 
{CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. Rochester, N Y. 





PATEN' TS 


DEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
oa procured through me. Three books — list 
200 inventions wanted sent free. Advice free; aie 
patent or no. fee. . B. OWEN, 94 Owen Bi 
Washington, D C. 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to. trial in 
the buyer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 


WALLACE -B. CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


LARGE PHOTO 20 CENTS—An 8x10 unmounted 
bromide enlargement from your. favorite negative for 
20 cents. - Films~ developed, all sizes, exposures 
cents, 12 exposures cents; prints = up. 
Send for price list.. WEST ENGL LEWOOD HOTO 
FINISHING CO, West’ Englewood, 








APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE-—Standard size: best 
quality; immediate shipments; Jew prices delivered. 
SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 


VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. Sent on trial. Write 
MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, Kan 


STANDARD ._ APPLE BARRELS—Any number. 
Prompt shipment. R. GILLIES, Medina, N Y. 











died knives and razors in U 8. We will show you 
how to make more. NOVELTY CUTLERY CO, 21: 
Bar St, Canton, O 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


CROPS AND STOCK, 174 ACRES FARM—$3000 
cash. Twenty-two cows, 3 horses, bull, calf, hens, ai! 
machinery, tools, dairy utensils, and all crops thrown 
in with this big productive, splendidly located New 
York state farm if taken now. Owner very old; must 
sell at once. Smooth, machine-worked fields, cut 4 
tons hay; spring watered pasture for 40 cows; big 
wood lot; abundance of fruit; near all convenienc: 
good markets; only 2% miles to RR town; fin 
buildings, 2 story 10 room house, hot and cold run 
ning water, bath, big new modern barn, 200 ton si! 
Remarkable bargain at $8500, for only $3000 cas) 
balance easy terms. Full details and traveling dire 
tions to see this and a 150 acre farm-for $2000 on 
easy terms, page 19, “‘Strout’s: Farm Catalog 38.’ 
Copy free. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 
1096, 47 7 West 34th St, New York city. 














FPARM—A bargain, 200 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
*, good stock, grain 


acres for $4000. Good “buildings; 


and ry farm; durable running water at barn 
Owner dead, farm must be sold. W. B. CROSS, Fu 
tonville, N Y. 





R SALE—235 acre farm; nice set of building: 
neem 44 head of stock. Close to markets, schovl: 
of all grades, electric and steam cars. For particu- 
lars and price, N. POW VERS, Warren, Mass. 





150 FARMS FOR SALE—Near Philadelphia and 
Trenton markets; good railroad and trolley facilities. 
New catalog. oe 25 years. HORACE G. 
REEDER, Newtown, Pa. 





Tum your surplus stock 


into money, instead of letting it He around until it’s 
no good to anyone. Almost every farmer can find 4 
lot of things around his place that he’d like to gct 
the. money for, if he only knew someone who'd buy it 
but. he is busy and can’t spend the time-to go hunt- 
ing for a customer. Now right here is where tie 
Farmers’ Exchange comes in, and if you want that 
extra produce turned 


Into good hard cash 


the chances are that an adv in the AMERICAN 
pce gh dog at six cents a word will help 4 
whole lot to do it. 


bir a bound to be, among the 625,000 readers of 
the ‘paper, somebody who’s in the market for what 
you’d like to sell. You'll probably get a letter- 
=—™ a pila of them—and it’s then up to you to 
on prices and terms. He’ll send a check and 
you'll ship Rather simple matter after a! 
Think it over. Your money order or bank draft, at 
6 cents a word, send to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave., - - New York City 





satisfactory as an advertising medi 
always: go to 





crep reports, 


| Uses A. A. When He Needs Help 


Wil say that I have always found the “American Agriculturist very 
ium. 
the American Psteits; sarieaey Like the editorials.too and the 


Whenever I need hired help |! 
D. BITTNER, Pennsylvania 
























FIELD NOTES 


ve Srocn Fieco Repacsenrarwe 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINGS 











LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





— Cattle — — Hogs — — Sheep — 
100 Ibs 

as 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
eeeee$10.15 $10.30 $8.05 $9.40 $6.60 $5.75 

ert veeee 9.00 9.00 7.60 8.75 5.50 5.50 
New York ... 9.75 9.75 8.40 9.75 6.00 5.00 
Buffalo ....+- 9.75 “ 10 = re} ppt to 
¢ t 9.85 75 -T. I .f 5.88 
cone ow 9 75 9 65 8.25 9.75 6.25 6.00 


Pittsburg ..-. 


At Chicago, cattle values were rath- 


er indifferently maintained. Large 
numbers of really worth-while beef 
steers, many of them off grass, 
came into direct competition with 
the cattle from the western ranges 
and prices were perhaps a lit- 
tle lower. While occasional sales of 


fine to fcy beeves were noted at $9.90 

@10.15 p 100 lbs, comparatively few 
had the quality to britig more than 
9.75, and there were plentiful sales at 
925 downward to 3.25, rough lots still 
lower, Good range cattle sold at 7.75 
@8.15, and recent arrivals included 
several cars of Canadian feed rang- 
ers which sold around 7.50@7.75. 
Prime to fancy range steers were 
quoted as high as 8@ 8.50. 

Sheep receipts were liberal but the 
demand has proved healthy for some 
days and full prices secured. Good 
to choice native wethers $6.25@ 
6.69 p 100 lbs, fey range sheep 6.504 
6.75, yearlings 7@7.50, ewes 5.25 @6, 
fair to fey native lambs 8.50@9.235. 

The hog market has done a little 
better,-although price change is nar- 
row. Packers and shippers bought 
freely and trade as a whole was 
healthy. Prices ranged $6.75@7 p 100 
lbs for ordinary mixed packing hogs, 
upward to 7.76@7.95 for selected 
packing and shipping; light weights 
7.65 @ 7.80. 

At Buffalo, best grades sold steady 
to strong under receipts on Monday 
of 4375 head. This placed top quota- 
tions on prime to fancy beeves at 
$9.25@9.75 p 100 Ibs, fair choice 
butchering steers 8.25@9.25, heifers 
7.50@8.50, butcher cows bat 7.25. Hog 
receipts on Monday were 12,800 head. 


Yorkers and pigs 10c lower, other 
grades steady. Heavy droves sold at 
7.70@7.90, medium: weights 7.0@ 


8.10, mixed droves 8.10@8.20, Yorkers 
8.20@8.25, pigs 8@8.15. With re- 
ceipts of 3600 sheep and lambs, mar- 
ket was strong. Top lambs were quot- 
able at 9.25@9.50, wethers 6.50@6.75, 
ewes 6@6.25, yearlings 7@7.25. 

At Pittsburgh, receipts on Monday 
of 120 cars, choice-finished cattle 
steady, other grades lower with $9.75 
as top for best offerings. Selected 
steers 9.50@9.75 p 100 lbs, good to 
choice 9@9.40, medium weights 38.50 
@9, fair 7.25@8, common to rough 
6.50@7.50, butcher bulls 4.75 @7.25, 
heifers 5@8.25, cows 4.50@7. Hog 
receipts Monday 40 double decks, 

market steady Heavy droves TAN@ 
7.60, heavy mixed lots 7.75@7.90, 
medium to heavy Yorkers 8. 20@ 8.25, 
light Yorkers 8.10@8.25, pigs 7.75@8. 
Sheep receipts 20 double decks, mar- 





ket steady. Prime wethers 6.15@6.25, 
fair mixed ewes and wethers 5@ 
5.50, spring lambs 6@9.25. Receipts 
included 600 veal calves, market 
strong at 9@12. 
Country Produce Markets 
At Columbus, O, wheat $1.04 p bu, 


37%c, bran 27 p 
timothy hay 18@ 


corn 79%c, oats 
ton, middlings 32, 


19, clover 17@18, oats straw 7, rye 
7.50, steers 6% @8c p 1b, veal calves 
8@ 9c, hogs 8c, sheep 6@6%c, lambs 
7@9Mc, eges 21@22c p doz, fowls 
and chickens 11@12c p Ib, broilers 
16@17e, white onions 75¢c p_ bu, red 
and yellow (tijc, cabbage 30@35c p 
100 Ibs, turnivs 0c p bu, pea beans 


Bartlett pears - a 


2.40, apples 0c @1, 
oe tomatoes 1@ 


Damson plums 1@1.75, 

1.25, peaches 1@1.25. 
At Cincinnati, 0, No 2 red wheat 
$1.09@1.11 p bu, No 2 white corn 
78l4c, timothy hay 14@18 p ton, rye 
1.02 p bu, No 2 white oats 47c, bran 
24 p ton, clover seed 6.75@7.60 p bu, 
timothy 1.90@2.40, navy beans 3.10, 
unwashed combing and delaine wool 
27@29c p Ib, green salted No 1 hides 
T&%e, fowls 14%c, broilers 15@16c, 
eggs 21@23%c p doz, lambs 5@8&c, 
yearlings 5@i7c, sheep 24%@5c, veal 
calves 7T@11%c, beans 75@1 p bu, 
cabbage 60c p bbl, lettuce 1, onions 
40@50c p bu, turnips 40c p hamper, 
white squash Oc, blackberries 2.25@ 
p cra, Bartlett pears 1.75@2 p bx. 


At Cleveland, 0, eggs 22@26c¢ p 
doz, fowls 16c p Ib, apples 40@70c p 
bu, crabapples 25@30c p bskt, huckle- 
berries, $2@2.50 p bu, pears 60@T5c p 

kt, green and wax beans 20@25c p 

bu, beets 25@30c p bu, cabbage 

@1.50 p 100 hd, marrow beans 4.50@ 


4.75 p bu, onions 1@1.25 p 100 Ibs, 
potatoes t0@5c p bu, sweet corn 12 
@15c p doz, white turnips 70c p bu, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





CHOWB CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Boston Chicagu 
1915 27% 28 25 
1914.. 31% 32%. 31 
1913.. 28% 30 27% 
1912.. 26% 27% 25 
Butter 
At New York, market has taken 


stronger turn under some falling off in 


shipment, although buying continues 
closely confined ‘to current needs. 
Steady tone noted on all lines. Extra 


emy 26@26%c p Ib, fey 26% @2 
firsts 24@27c, finest dairy 
fair to good 21@25'kc. 


Te, 


2514 @ 2WGige, 


At Columbus, cmy butter 26c p Ib, 
dairy 20c. 

At Pittsburgh, emy 27'e. 

At Buffalo, cmy 2ic, dairy gto. 

At Albany, cmy 24c, dairy 22 

At Elgin, cmy butter 24Yec - lb. 

At New York, moderate trading 
noted, market has firmer undertone, 
as. advances in British and Canadian 
markets and slightly higher prices at 
northern New York centers are re- 
ported. New York flats and twins 
18% @14c lb, daisies 14% @14%c, 
Wis daisies 14@14%c, young America 


Pa and Mich 
%c, state skim 


whole 


H O1E = 


torr@li% 
1014 @ 11 %e. 
Heart’ssDelight Siock Farm 


before has such a magnificent catalog of 





farming ations been issued as the one recently 4 
out by Heart’s Delight farm of Chazy. N Y. he 
book abounds with wonderful illustrations of farming 


operations, animals .n use, ing and at work 
on the farm, and of farm scenes. At Heart's Delight 
farm practically every form of domestic anima! life 
is bred and rai The herds and flocks are headed 
by the very best breeding stock of the world. The 
farm comprises 11,000 acres in Champlain valley, 183 
miles north of Albany. Expert attention is devoted to 
raising pure ercherons and Belgian horses 

Shorthorns and Holstein cattle, Dorset and Southdown 


sheep, Chester White and Yorkshire swine, White 
Leghorn chickens, turkeys and pigeons. The finished 
food products comprise farm-cured ham, bacon, 
sausage, lard. lamb, brook trout, butter, eggs. broil- 
ers, capons, turkeys, squabs, cantaloups, celery, cider, 
maple syrup and sugar. On the farm proper, corn, 
wheat. oats, rye, barley, potatoes, buckwheat, alfalfa 


and timothy are grown. As an example of scientific 
farming, they have — on Heart's RON farm 5% 
tons of timothy hay, 6% tons of alfalfa, and 9% 
bushels of oats to the acre, with other crops in like 
proportion. We know of no more successful exampic 
in practical farming and in developing agricultural 
lands on a large scale and making it than 
Tieart’s Delight farm at Chazy, N Y. > catalog 
referred to, we presume, may be obtained on asking. 


Live Stock Sale Dates 


Sept 10 Liverpool Sale bed Petipa Co, Hol 
steins, Watert: Y 
14 Robert Whitmer, absolute dispersal sale of 
Guemseys at Ellenwood farm, near 
Hatboro and Ambler, Pa 
21 W. H. Hick’s dispersal sale, 
West Chester, Pa 
Southwestern New York breeders’ 
nual, Holsteins, Randolph, N ¥ 
Holstein Sales Co, Cortland sale Holsteins. 
Troy, Pa, D. York’s dispersal sale, 
Holsteins. 
ay 18th cons sale, Holsteins, Syra- 


N 
Fasig~ Tipton, Madison Square 
Yew York city. Holsteins. 
Syracuse, N Y, Liverpool — & Pedigree 
Co’s 8th sale, Holstei 
Earlville, N Y¥, Madison- Chmmango county 
club, Holsteins 





100 


Holsteins, 
Oct 


2d an- 


5-6 
7-8 


12-13 
27-28 
Nov 15-16 
17-18 


garden, 


17-18 
19-20 
Apr 14-15 


1916 
Jan Syracuse, N Y, Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
Co’s 9th_sale, Holsteins. 

Earlville, _N_Y¥. Liverpool Sale & Pedi- 
gree Co's 2d Earlville sale, Holsteins. 
Bariville, N Y. Madison-Chenango breed 

ers’ club, Holsteins 








SHEEP BREEDERS 





The undersigned has been instructed by the owner of BELLWOOD FARMS, 
GENEVA, N. Y., to offer the entire Bellwood Farms Flock of 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


numbering over 250 head at auction, at the farm on 


Friday, September 17th, 1915, at 11 o’clock A. M. 





| These sheep are nearly all of imported blood selected from the best flocks in England without regard to cost | 





For catalogue address LEANDER F. HERRICK, 405 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 





Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


Yearling and Ram Lambs 
Can also furnish entire show flocks 
of either breed to win in strongest 
competition. 


'W. H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y. 


TT 


Pe 
Kee 








Fairholme Hampshire D O W N 


From imported and home-bred stock 
rams. EARL D. BROWN, R. F. D. No. 2, Llion, 


. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


yreat bargains in 
N. ¥. 





the best. Send for catalogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 








The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


Cc. T. BRETTELL. Mer., BENNINGTON. 
Shropshire Sheep ao 


e 
choice 

wooled yearlings of bot 

for sale. oe ‘ we RA Wri 

ARTHUR 8. VIS. 


VERMONT 


some very 
a well- 
best breeding 
Lh, 
CHILI ‘STATION, m. &. 


° Winners of 23 
Sesensaele Hampshires jitrons, ” m- 
cluding Champion Ram at last N. Y. State Fair, also 
State Champion in 1913. Stock on hand at all times 
DR. SARGENT F. SNOW. - Syracuse, N. ¥. 

















HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 
5 1 STALLIONS 
and MARES 


Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks and Clvdes 
dales. Special spring offering of prize winners 


priced to sell. ere’s a reason in Bulletin 
No 13 entitled, ‘‘More Dollars.” It’s Free. 
ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 














| Saeramento Blvd.. Chicago. TM 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


D. C. Wh. Leghorns 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Our strain are pronounced by leading 
utility men and judges wherever we dis- 
Play them as being the Standard for 
utility Leghorns. Testimonials galore. 
Breeding stock the very best. Catalogue 
free. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 

F. J. DeHart. Cortland, N. Y. 








THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat Heavy winter layers. White Or 
pington cockerels, pullets and yearling stock Honest 
values and square deal guaranteed 
RELIABLE YARDS, Sox A, LYONS, N. Y. 


WW! 


Buff and 
\ samene Stock 








MAA NN THRIFTY-BRED 
White Wyandottes, Silver Campines, 8. © 
White Leghorns. Utmost ———— 
chicks and eggs. Tilustrated circul 
OWNLAND FARMS, - SOUTH HAMMOND, N. Y. 





i §.C.W. Leghorns, Barron- Wyckoff Strain, 
cocks and cockerels; hens and pullets. Price right 
and satisfaction guaranteed 

THE ALLEN POULTRY FARM, 


Tom Barron S.C. White Leghorns 


Breeding cockerels, stock imported direct from England. 
Strong, vigorous, handsome birds from world’s cham- 
pion pedigree layers. David Hammond, Cortland, N. Y. 


RIVERDALE, MD. 








‘WANTED "45yutis‘"? 


Give your price and complete description. 


THE DEROY TAYLOR CO, - NEWARK. N. Y. 





BELGIAN HARES—4 months old stock at $2.50 per 
pr. Ready for breeding in two months. Large 
pound squab producing pigeons at $4 per pr. Guar 
anteed mated. ~ chickens. cot. and dogs 

Catalogue free. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville, Pa 





AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World's Orteinal »nd Greatest School and hecome 
indenendent with no capital invested. Evers branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 9° WN 
Carey M. Jones. Pran 








WINE BRFFDERS 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


| Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 


SAMUBL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 











REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
four. to six months weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton 
kind with plenty vf quality. Also stallions from one 
to five years. and 50 Shetland ponies 
¥. B. STEWART - ESPYVILLE, Psd 





Several highly graded P Percheron Fillies 


ears a pair of young work 
Soe to ane ens sk, weight 2000 Ibs., for sale. 


GRAYFIELDS FARMS : Pa N. ¥. 








MULE FOOT HOGS 


Bred its, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. egistered. Prices ri 
BURKETT BROS., ° - COLUMBUS, 0 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON. Onondaga Hill, N. ¥. 














“Red blood’ swine of the 
Bik torn cheap ed 

ckly torn Dp to 
fine pork. 


Aarnur J Cowtins 
| Meettilewn J 





{ S months! 








Large Berkshires 


AT HIGHWOOD 
A boar sold by us to F. A. Noteware, Spokane, 
Wash, weighed 975 pounds, under two years of 
age. A yearling boar we sold Thomas W. Law- 
son, weighed 745 pounds, in breeding condition. 
breoding 


annenenneast 


Young boars and boar pigs of similar 
for sale at reasonable prices. 


H. C. & i. B. HARPENDING, DUNDEE, N. ¥. 


Delchester Berkshires 


Our Berkshires are of the large prolific 
type. We are offering boars and gilts, 
not akin, from fall of 1914 litters. Alse 
booking orders for spring pigs. Trios 
a specialty. 


DELCHESTER FARMS 
Newtown Square - Pennsylvania 

















Championship Blood Predominates 
Rapid maturity and prolificacy have been requisite 
factors in the development of 

The Fairview Farm Berkshire Herd 
We have some splendid fall 1914 boars and 
and mated trios of spring pigs to offer at this 
FAIRVIPW FARM GENEVA, OHIO 
R. L. Pike, Proprietor R. F. D. No. 2 
all ages; —~ 


BERKSHIRES see 


ready for service, and bred Gilts. Home of th 
Grand Champion’ boar of 1914. Write for what 
ou want or come and see our herd. 











OOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS 
BERKSHIRES—We have for sale a number of 
pigs, price $25 trio, unrelated. Also 20 head of 
service boars, splendid individuals from § uw 
Cholera immuned. Breeding, individuality and type 
cannot be beaten. Comprising the blood of a 
Rival Masterpiece, Longfellow, me 
Trueworth. ELKTON FARM. - oN MD 
Bell Tel. BAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. Y 
- 





Meadowview Berkshires 
are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


Berkshire Special {9%,{9,"¢zt shitty, days. 


open gilt; choicest of my March pigs; trios a 5 ity. 
Sire and dams all prize winners, some un 
H. S. TILBURY, Rt. 2, Owego (Tioga Co.), N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


Pair pigs, unrelated, $15; trio pigs, unrelated, $25: 
eight weeks old, high-class breeding. OTS-DA-WA 
FARMS CO, Inc, Phelps Bldg, Binghamton, N Y. 














75 CHOICB BERKSHIRE PIGS sired by Prides Hope 
ful 167999, a grandson of Masterpiece 77000, and 
from dams of equal breeding $12.50 each. Registered, 
crated and express paid. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Pride Home Farm, J Will Mayes, Prop., Howard, Pa. 


BUY YOUR BOAR NOW 


Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, I will be be- 
sieged by buyers looking for boars fit for immediate 
service. While I will probably be able to satisfy their 
requirements, they will have been picked over consider 
ably. Better buy now so that Mr Man will feel .at 
home and have his mind on business when the busy 


season comes. 
A.. A. BUCKLEY, BROAD AXE, PA 





Woodrow Farm, 





We offer a few choice 
Registered Chester White and 
O Young Pigs 
They are of the very best stock, also 
yearling White Leghorn hens. Prices 
reasonable. Henderson Farms, Inc., Mo- 
hawk, N. Y. Breeders of Guernsey Cat- 
tle, Chester White, O-I-C and Berkshire 
pigs, Hampshire sheep and White Leg- 

horn Hens. 


Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Best strains. Prices right. A few spring left. Now 
booking orders for pigs of Auguat farrow. 

EUGENE P P. ROGERS. WAYVILLE, N. Y¥. 


“200 anne pigs of March and April far- 
Duroes row. Bred from our large show and breed - 
ing boars. Ready to ship at once. Gilts and sows 
bred for fall farrow. Prices reasona 
c€. J. MeLAUGHLIN & CO, 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE BYysoG PIGS 
Both sexes— Best 4 —_— Prices 
J WEN, F. D. 7. SYRACUSE, 








Pleasantville, O. 





sonable. 
N. ¥. 





Six extra Poland-China Boar 
sire Pawnee King 2d 217355, 
$10 each. Shipped C O D. 
choice. Send along your order. 
Gq. 8. '. ; - ° 


os, 2% months old. 
am Big Rosa 547500, 
First order gets first 
They wiil picase ¥ 
FARMDALE, oO 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Boars ready for service, sows and spring pigs, 
almost ¥ of a= sired by our one. boar. 
M. F. BEATTY ORIENT, OHIO 








CATTLE BREEDERS 
1100 pounds of butter in 365 days 


The youngest cow in the world to produce that amount 
is a Polled Holstein. Send for catalogue 
GEO, E. STEVENSON & SONS, Clarks Summit, Ra 








Holstein Bull Calves $ii3S "sh 
seven days, 30 days, aes. 66. They are, extra 





individuals. all from R. O. dams. Write 
and prices. The Yates Farme, Orchard Park,.N.¥ 
FOR SALE-—Three Holstein service bulls -eady for 
Sept. and Oct. . price P°. $100 and $125: alse 
enere 6 ond S mes. oft, pees Oe Bead 
for photo and ling. EAL - 
B St. Lawrence Co., Can’ x 
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foksteins 
‘in Pennsylvania > 
yest. reset, pet ie int be, be wid, mabao- 


ow ae on the farm of the own 
z close hundred head, headed by the 
; a who will also *be 


R ’ 1 
the herd are 25 or more of his daughters 


eked by @ for fair and honorable 
BREED HERD. Catalog now ready. 


- EB, M. Hastings, Sale Manager, 
cee. Bee . - New York 












Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


_ you have a herd, producing unprofitably, you 
years put it on the prosperity basis 
@ purebred Registered Holstcin 
individuality. Tests made at the 
Experiment Station increased the 
ion $41.65 per cow in four 
Holstein sire and 
individual cows and disposing of 
iv Jow . producers. Investigate the big ‘‘Black- 
and-Whites.”” 
_ Bend fer Free Mlustrated Descriptive Booklets 


: The Holetein-Friesian Association of America 
| ¥# L, Houghton; Sec’y, Box 115, Brattieboro, Vt. 












if = ae _——-—— = : 
‘East River Holsteins 











Registered and Grade 
Cows for Sale 


Cornucopia Korndyke Pontiac No. 
86875 heads the herd; he is one of 
the best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. 
Dam Ada Cornucopia Poseh, butter 
7 days 32.20 lbs., 30 days* record 
136.31 tbs. 

50 REG. COWS for sale. 

10 Reg. bulls with Record dams. 
Farmers can buy these bulls at a 
PRICE they can afford to pay. 
THEY ARE GOOD 

100 GRADE COWS due.-to freshen 
in Aug. and Sept. They are the kind 
that will please the man that wants 
DAIRY cows for MILK, 

Grade Heifers one and two yrs. 
old, all sired by Reg. bull. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland,N.Y. 
Dept. O. 


Bell Phone Cortland or 
14F5. 





McGraw 
43F2. 








— 





Country Life Farm 


offera Holstein bull, born Nov 29, 1914. Sired by 
Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, whose dam has 
a record of 30.82 tbs. butter and 707 Ibs. milk in 7 
days and 104 Ibs. milk in one day. The dam of 
this bull is a mt ge of Pontiac Korndyke and 
Ibs, butter in 7 days, The 
next dam has a Bo of 23.88 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 
This is a fine, well marked and has great 
backing. It will-be a lucky man that gets this buil 
at the price, $75, with all papers. 

WEST WINFIELD, 


has a record of 


H. H. WHEELER, N. Y. 












SPOT FARM 
Isteins For Sale 


lego tg a tag ex- 
Ee Registered bulls $35. 
~grade yearling $40. Registered and high 
cows at very reasonable 
iter of King of the Pontiacs, 9 months 
$150; from A. BR. O. dam. 
REGAN BROS TULLY, N. Y. 











SPRINGDALE FARMS 


the best place to buy 


Grade Holsteins 


150 es of extra well-bred cows served to freshen in 
a Sept., Oct. and Nov. All ow "aa heavy 
milkers. 


100 fancy two-year-old heifers, all served to reg. bulls. 
few young reg. Holstein bulls. 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 








$100 inice months old 


$150 Pesitesiseetsct zo em 


Bulls Grendeone, Ki ue +4 oor Pontiacs 





“Address, W..H. MACE, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


- Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 tiolstein heifer calves, grand- 
. daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams sired by 
_ @ne of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
Bai dyke. ELSBREP BROS., Milan, Pa. 


- Register of Merit Jerseys 


ree seee beter cntves ty Golden Fern’s con, sire of 
heifers. whose records average over 500 pounds. 
cow in herd in Register of Merit. Good Berk- 
«shires, all ages, ready for shipment. 


oe PENHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 
~~~ LAKESIDE HERD 


Offers beautiful yearling bull; State Fair prize winner; 
; gon of King Segis and Bianche Lyons Netherland, 
Inka Kinley; dam & gr. 



























F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, - 

King of the Pontiacs 
152 TESTED DAUGHTERS 

If you want to be among the “ Leaders,” 

buy a bull of King of the Pontiacs’ breeding. 

“Book of Bulls” just edited. Write for it. 


STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


300 Head For Sale 


Consisting of 100 high grade Holstein cows, fresh 
and close up springers, 100 heifers nicely marked and 
good size; also 100 head of registered cattle. consist- 
ing of 50 cows, 25 heifers and balance calves. ces 
right. These must be sold before November 1. 


J. R. FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 




















Vanderkamp Farms 


BULL CALF 8 MONTHS OLD 
SIRE: JUDGE SEGIS (Son of King Segis) 
DAM: 27.93 Lbs. Five Years Old 


This fellow has an own sister who has just moiee over 
. a8 a junior 2-year-old. Write us 


 F. C. Soule & Sons Syracuse, N. '¥. 
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Last Call to the 


Watertown Sale 


It is to be held at the Jefferson County Fair Grounds 


Watertown, N.Y., Sept. 10,1915 


This sale will be of greater quality than any that have hitherto 
been held in the northern part of the state and in some impor- 
tant respects has been equaled by but very few other sales. 


As we have told you before, the sale is made up of nearly 


All Unblemished 


Females 


No bulls will be offered, and if Ne have studied our advertising 
you will realize that the A. R. O. Cows, Daughters of A. R. O. 
Cows, Daughters of Great Sires, Granddau 
Granddaughters of Noted Dams make upa 


hters of Famous Sires, 
e of wonderful quality 


Be sure to attend this sale. All over six-months of age will be 


‘tuberculin tested by state approved veterinarians. 


LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO., Inc., Sale Managers 


LIVERPOOL, N Y. 
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LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO., Inc., 


The 18th Sale 


promises to be the best sale in more ways than one 
Wherever two or three real Holstein men get together you hear 
them talk about it. They are laying plans now to wait for 
this sale. The 


Breeders Consignment Sale Co.s 


sales have always been the Mecca for Holstein men, and this 
year is to be no exception. Y>5u will find them there and the 
sale will be a cattle show worth going miles to see. 


Arrange now to be on hand at the 


Syracuse Sale Pavilion, Oct. 12-13, 1915 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
For catalog write now to the sale managers, 


LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 
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OF FINE GRADE Cows 


¥ 


istered bulls, a son of Spring Farm 
Pontiac 6th, a son of the Kin of th the Black 
and Whites, a grandson of es is and & 


n of King of the Pontia 
M. J. PECK,- Cactase, N. Y. 












































Mc 
itiac, gr. gr. h of 
and King of the Pontiacs. 
to_ the ,000 bull and 
8t., Sy 


low. 
N. Y. 





estead POS. 


18, 1914. Sired by sie. 
of a 25.95-lb. grand- 
This bull is large and 


te for pedigree aad poles: 
~ Holstein 


Box 729. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
% of Quality, from an A. R. 0. 
* wee eee 
¥. First check gets him. 





Bull 
of 
A. STANTON & SON, NBW WOODSTOCK, N. 4 


daughter 
Bargains in’ Pure Bred | 


HOLSTEINS 


aS sell = hinteod number of choice 


EYS—@=2 BUTTER 











aoe of 1 females to solect from. _ 
Risley, Prop, Cossville, N. Y. 











One Carload 


; 2 year ‘old grade Holstein heifers for sale. 
“DAVIS, JR., WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


olstein Bull Calves 








EO, HOLSTEIN- BULLS 


-your wants, I can save you time, 
- _Wampsront, .¥. 


tenia 











600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
céws- are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuverculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


UPLAND FARMS 
Guernseys 


A few extra well-bred young bulls for sale 
from great producing dams. 
— prices for a short time only. 

ite at once for pedigree and prices. 


H. E. MURDOCK, Manager, 


Grade Holsteins 


27 two-year-old Holsteins bred to a 
thoroughbred bull. 25 yearlings. 


A. R. ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N.Y. 





Ipswich, Mass. 




















Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old, light in color, straight, 
square and well of Hengervel 

De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 2d og 
Boy 3d, with A. R. 0. records. Price $75 to $150 if 
taken at once. This is less than half their value. 
We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 
C. L, Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N. Y. 


$100—H. F. Bull—$100 
Born Feb. 7th, 1914 











W. W. JENNINGS 


Jenningshurst Stock Farms 


Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. 
of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R. O. record. 


This bull is a splendid individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 


The dam 


TOWANDA, PENNSYLVANIA 





























Heed your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 





ready for use. They *will be sold quick. Write now 


EB. H. KNAPP & SON 


dam 1091 Ibs. butter, 26193 Ibs. milk in 1 yr.) 


jae site, King of the Pontiacs; 

1, born Bent. 6. 1314. dam 13.80 me. 1 yr. old, she 62%% blood of 
40. Ib. 4 yr. old, $150. No 2, — 1, 1914, dam 16.11 Ibs. 3 yr. 
old, 6 dams in pedigree av. 29 $100, These are fine individuals, 
well grown and nicely marked, The sure to increase records. No 1 is 


FABIUS, NEW YORK 











This i 
New York ion 
Randolph, N. 


Mark Down The 
Date---Oct. 1, 


R. O. daughters; the oldest has made ov: 

$6 Ibs. butter in 7 days. and all of them h 

His dam, Pontiac Artis. = 

won $296 from the association, the most that any = 
M, 8. V. H. Pontiac Eppie. = 


the day of the second annual Gaevtapeness 18.86 Ibe. butter in 7 days at 2 yrs. : 


‘eel Sale, on the Dow Farms, 


The first a was a good one, 
record an important 
and individual quality. 


128 Muipteine oe Quality 





ure a great pure-bred Holstein bull 
$io0. Sir Korndyke Pontiac Joe, a very fine in 
vidual, in color largely white. SIRE, Sir Ko 
om ‘Pontiac Artis, who has now nearly 


large records for age. 
cow_ever won. 


A. B. O. 
and 2 months, under unfavorable conditions; 








A Chance of a Lifetime 


for = 
di- = 
Th- = 
= = 


steed . 


she = 


is one of the most promising daughters of Sir : 
_ but the second will Veeman Hengerveid, the greatest "me of the = 
of present day. : 

W. D. ROBENS, POLAND, 


N. Y.- 





hed, and selected from 





ta tends of the best’ breslers. 








1915. A nice, 
a 


ter ry 
-Priee $75 Af taken soon.. Pirst_chock 
. BRO & SONS, West Winfield, N Y- 











good the 
DAVIS & ADAMS 





Madison Co., N. Y. 


$75—FOR SALE—$/5 










fg wbod Hartie. 2d ae cit 5 Wo daughter “of a E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Mgr., A very fine bull, born April ot. 1915. Dam 
Ges ee a Lacona, - New York 20 Ibe, 3. yrs... 19.47 stow in, £0 days. | Her site's 
sr eaten: meet 7 " owna0, ¥._¥. of Vrenageleche 2d. rere Bired by King Veeman 
Hy . son 8 
Riverside Stock Farm 2% %F.,°"%: | Special Prices 00a to nine mouths ola, i iserive, and from 20.14. daughter ot Bir. Yeeman 






year 
















~ The Lure of Freedom 


Many men, weary of never-ending drudgery dream golden dreams of freedom—Gilbert Osborne takes matters in his own 
hands and goes forth to realize his dream---By Alice Margaret Ashton 


of the yard. The woman 

turned from the piles of soiled 
dishes that burdened her kitchen 
table to watch them from the win- 
dow. Even “threshers” were an event 
in Ann Eliza Osborne's life not to be 
neglected lightly. ; 

“Dear me, Ann Eliza, you don't 
know what threshers mean, having 
them just one day,” her sister re- 
minded her yearly. 

“and I don’t know what it means 
to sell any grain from one day’s 
threshing, either,” Ann Eliza  in- 
variably retorted with her customary 
bitterness. : 

This year there was even less graiit 
than usual. At two in the afternoon 
they were pulling out of the yard! 
All the bitterness of the year seemed 
to crystallize at threshing time for 
Ann Eliza, a bitterness intensified at 
this moment by the sight of her hus- 
band shambling toward the house 
with his easy, shiftless gait. 

“I’m going on down to Clark's, Ann 
*Lizy,” he called when he saw her 1° 
the window. “It’s going to rain be- 
fore night, and he’s mighty anxious 
to get that oat-stack run out before 


Te big thresher was pulling out 


it gets wet. I owe him work, any- 
way.” ; d 
“Is there anyone in this township 


that you don’t owe something to, Gib 
Osborne?” inquired Ann Eliza cutting- 
ly. “And if it is going to rain I should 
think you might better be drawing 
in them bags of grain, for it’s all 
we’ve got between us and the poor- 
house!” 

With an impatient frown Gilbert 
turned away in time to catch up with 
the band of men straggling after the 
big machine. The fact that he recog- 
nized the truth in his wife’s caustic 
statement did not increase his peace 


of mind. . 
“'Tain’t much of a country fur 
farming ’round here,” asserted the 


man at Gilbert’s elbow, a _ broad, 
swarthy stranger who went by the 
name of Minor. 

“No, it is mighty hard shift making 
a living,” agreed Gilbert grimly, the 
remembrance of his paltry bags of 
grain pressing upon his conscience 
uncomfortably. 

“Ever go anywhere else?” 

7. admitted Gilbert, “T’ve 
thought about it times enough, but 
it is hard getting started when there's 
nothing to get started with, and my 
wife is dead-set on staying here.” 

“Satisfied, is she?” inquired the 
stranger, uninterested. 

“Satisfied!” Gilbert threw out his 
hands. significantly. “I don’t know 
as there’s been anything in five years 
that she’s really been satisfied about.” 

“That is the way it goes, generally,” 
asserted Minor, shrewdly. “And 
that is what I call time to cut loose. 
I know. I had a woman back in 
Chicago. 
hearing that she didn’t give me u« 
tongue-lashing. And one day when 
she said she’d be better off without 
me, I lit out. I’ve seen the country 


since.” 

The assurance inthe manner of the 
stranger impressed his hearer 
mightily; the pictures he painted 


that afternoon in the intervals when 
the big machine was stopped were 
like a dream to Gilbert—a golden 
dream of freedom. 

When Giltert reached home at 
twilight, the rain had set in steadily. 
Ann Eliza had finished the chores, 
and with the aid of the steady. old 
team had dragged the grain under 
shelter. He was accustomed. to her 
looking after things like that; and he 
was not particularly grateful or sur- 
prised. Supper was ready on the 
table, and the oven was packed with 
wood drying out for the evening fire. 

It was a good supper to which they 
sat down; but Gilbert had alwavs 
been accustomed to eating good sup- 
pers. His mother was a famous cook, 
but with this difference: her suppers 
had been prepared from an overflow- 
ing larder, “while Ann Eliza’s were 
often evolved from materials so 
Scanty that they were sometimes 
almost in the nature of miracles. 

Gilbert retired soon after supper. 
but he could not sleep. The lure of 


that freedom about which he ha? 
heard gripped him. He lay still in 
the darkness picturing over the 


scenes he had mentally viewed that 


afternoon. Such a hold did they 
Possess upon his imagination that 
during the days following, as he 
helped the neighbors with their 


threshing jobs he persistently sought 
out the swarthy stranger of broad 
experience. By the end of the week 
his plans were completed. When the 
fall work was over he should meet 
Minor in a distant city and strike out 
in search of genuine and 
happiness, 


~Singularly care-free 


Got so I couldn't get within * 


“Ann ‘Lizy can’t be any worse off 
alone than she is with me, according 
to her own account,” he assured 
himself repeatedly by way of self- 
justification. “The farm is her's, any- 
way. A hired man will do more 
than I do, or the Lord pity him if 
Ann 'Lizy gets after him!” 


The New Gilbert 


The man had hitherto lived a 
life, and now 
upon the eve of his casting off whai 
slight responsibility he had ever car- 
ried, a strange—an almost unbeliev- 
able—thing occurred. The pride of 


stern, old Puritan ancestors stirred 
within Gilbert Osborne and finally 
emerged, weak but with a _ deter- 
mined hold upon life, like a new- 
born creature. “I’m going to he 


square with the world when I go,” he 
said aloud, squaring his slouched 
shoulders. “I'm going to pay up 
what I owe, and make things com- 
fortable for Ann ‘Lizy. I’m going to 
enjoy my freedom with a clean con- 
science.” 

It had always been well-nigh im- 
possible to depend upon Gilbert. Os- 
borne for a day’s work. Now he 
sotght out those he owed and asked 
to be allowed to help, so that when 


sented—he must get up wood for Ann 
Eliza. 

Never since their marriage had she 
had anything in the shape of fuel 
except wood of varying degrees of 
wetness brought by “jags’’ from the 
big woodlot as necessity demanded. 
It was one of the domestic subjects 
upon which she could be especially 
sarcastic. Well, it certainly wouldn't 
do for her to be pulling wet wood out 
of a snowbank next winter while he 


basked beneath smiling southern 
skies. There would be time, he re- 
flected with satisfaction, to get the 
shed filled before the road work 


began. 
Turning a page of the farm paper 
behind which he had been thinking, 
his eyes fell upon the familiar head- 
lines: A Living from Poultry. Ann 
Eliza had always pestered about hav- 
ing a new henhouse and getting win- 
ter eggs. Why wouldn't that be a 
good way for her to earn her living 
in the future? His wife was not one 
of those masculine women who could 
go out and plow and make hay! If 
she had hens and a garden and their 
five cows, she’d get along swimmingely. 
“How many pullets vou got?” he 
inquired tentatively. 
“Hundred and fifty.” 
Fliza_ briefly. 


answered Ann 
Chickens seemed to 
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HE roses lose their beauty = 

With the fading of the year, == 

And the fields of autumn darken : 
As the winds of autumn near; 

But through the change of seasons, 

While springs come and depart. 

Abides, in 1 
true and faithful heart. 


The sweetest song grows silent ; 
Where birds were glad with song, 
Soon winter's peace has fallen, 
And the shadowed night is long: 
ut a music ever welcome, 
Making listening hearts rejoice, 
Is the strains of cheer that echo 
In a kind and loving voice! 


Days with rain are often dreary, 
Skies with clouds are often gray, 
d an inner sadness sometimes 
e cannot drive away: 
sunshine iri 
Can the darkest day beguile, 
And a spring that never passes 


ingers In a sunny sm e! 


But the 


Change the years are ever bringing, 
ummer, winter, spring <a 
© seasons go uncha 
© a past beyond recall ; 
But through human years enrichened 
In a thoasand humble ways 
Lives the soul who finds its comfort 
In the toil of common days! 


mu 
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auty lasting. 


of the spirit 
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the threshing was over he had paid 
with honest labor most of the small 
accounts to which he was indebted to 
his long-suffering neighbors. He also 
had the promise of a month’s work 
on the road with his team; the hun- 
dred dollars this would bring him 
was to be his capital upon which to 
begin his wanderings. Minor assured 
him, after some calculating, that a 
hundred “would answer if he couldn’t 
do better!” The man’s suggestion 
that the team be sold Gilbert refuted 
decidedly; the team must be left for 
Ann Eliza. 

This much of his obligation satis- 
factorily disposed of, Gilbert reviewed 
his plans with great contentment one 
evening beside the fire. His one re- 
maining difficulty was what he could 
do for Ann Eliza before his depar- 
ture. He had not been accustomed 
to doing things to make his wife’s 
life easy or pleasant, and it pre- 
sented more of a problem than he at 
first realized. For this strange, 
lately born pride refused to let him 
go until he had made things some- 
how “right” for her. 

As if in answer to his perplexity, 
Ann Eliza left her mending at the 
further side of the table to put wood 
on the fire. Gilbert almost jumped 
out of his chair at the idea this pre- 


blow next morning when 





RM MR 


grow just naturally under Ann Eliza's 
care, and selling them off in the fall 
was one of her severe trials, for it 
was a waste of food to try keeping 
them through cold weather in the 
tumbled-down old coop. 

“I’m going to build you a new 
henhouse, Ann ‘Lizy,” Gilbert § an- 
nounced presently. “I can exchange 
them logs on the woodlot for sea- 
soned lumber, and get it done before 
—cold weather.” He laughed awk- 
wardly to cover his dismay at the 
nearness to which he had come to 
revealing his great secret. 

Mrs Osborne scrutinized her hus- 
band sharply at this unusual display 
of good feeling. He had always 
been a temperate man; could it be 
he had spent the day in bad com- 
pany? She had felt a vague uneasi- 
ness about his friendship with the 
stranger Minor. 

“See how you like this plan,” and 
he held the paper across the table. 

“That will be all right,” said Ann 
Eliza. without much enthusiasm, re- 
turning to her mending. She had 
heard Gilbert make plans many times 
before—beside the evening fire. 

But her disbelief received a severe 
Gilbert 
started early with a load of logs and 
returned bringing a great pile of 


-- 


finishing touches 


fresh new lumber. During the days 
which followed came the unusual 
sound of saw and hammer and ax 
from morning until the early dusk. 

“I can’t believe yet,” Ann Eliza 
said over and over to herself, listen- 
ing, “but what I shall wake up. And 
then it will be harder than ever.” 
But the day that the road work began 
found her actually putting straw into 
the new nests and adding the little 
that love for her 
feathered flock prompted. “I'd no 
idea in this world that Gilbert could 


do such a job as this,” she said, 
viewing the completed building ex- 
ultantly. Truth to tell, Gilbert sur- 


prised himself in the result of his en- 
deavors, and the shine of the new 
boards filled him with keenest grati- 
fication whenever he beheld them. 
When, day after day, Gilbert stuck 
persistently to the road work, a won- 
derful peace grew in the chilled heart 
of Ann Eliza. The poorhouse seemeil 
to draw back to a respectful distance 
and become an indistinct habitation 
shrouded in a mist of sympathetic 
pity. Ann Eliza gathered apples and 
brought in winter vegetables with a 


jeyous enthusiasm. vastly different 


from the grim determination with 
which she had hitherto worked. Egg: 
began appearing in the new nests. 
Doubtless it was the glow of the 
fresh bourds that kept the farmyard 
ooking cheerful even through the 
darkest of late autumn days. It all 


came to an end, however, as every- 
thing mortal is said to do, eventually. 

The time arrived for his departure 
Gilbert had left a note for Ann Eliza 


on the kitchen table and had got 
away unnoticed. The eight-hour ride 
in the train was a novel experience. 


His exultation rose as he drew nearer 
the big city. He forgot to wonder 
what Ann Eliza thought when she 
found his letter, written on a corner 
torn from a piece of brown paper: 
“Ann Eliza,” it read, “I'm going away. 


Don’t expect me back till I come 
We'll both be better off for a little 
change. Gilbert.” 

In the City 


A feeling of dismay unaccountably 
dampened the high spirits of Gilbert 
when he discovered Minor in the 
crowd outside the bewildering station. 
The man’s clothes had seemed alt 
right for the threshing gang, but here 
he had a seedy, suspicious appear- 
ance. “Did you bring the money?” 
were his first words as he singled 
Gilbert out of the crowd. 

“No. Jones disappointed me. 
Promised to meet me here tomorrow 
and have it for me,” Gilbert hastened 
to explain. 

“That'll be all right—if he does it,’ 
growled the man, disappointment 
turning his voice ugly. “Where'd he 
say he'd meet you?” 

“Arlington hotel, at three.” 

“Well then, come on. We'll have 


to kill time ‘til he gets here, I sup- 
pose.” 
Night had settled over the city, 


Gilbert expressed himself as hungry, 
having eaten nothing since his early 
breakfast, and Minor led the way to 
a cheap eating house after ascertain- 
ing that his companion had the price 
of two meals. 

“I’ve got just a quarter left,” Gil- 
bert confided over their dishes of 
corned beef and unaccountable coffee 
“I'll need that for lodging. Guess 
I'll have to go hungry until Jones 
comes unless you can help me out, 
Minor?"s * 

*“Quarter’s enough for lodging anc 


grub if you know where to. go,” 
Minor growled, not over pleased at 
this unexpected turn of affairs. 


“What'd you do, 
like a gentleman?” 
“Why, of course.” 
at him in amazement. 

would I get here?” 

“Well, that’s rich! Do you expect 
we are going to tour the country in 
a Pullman? Let me tell you, friend, 
when we travel on the cars we make 
ourselves as inconspicuous as it's any- 
ways convenient.” 

The evening thus begun ailed piti- 
ably to correspond to Gilbert's an- 
ticipated dreams. He learned much 
that left him dazed with amazement. 
Inexperience dropped from him like 
the tender leaves of the maple in a 
May gale. 

When he saw the bed to which 
Minor assigned him he remembered 
Ann Eliza and the exquisite neatness 
with which she kept their plain little 
house. He slipped into his coat, which 
he had just removed, and lay down 
gingerly upon its top. 

Gilbert Osborne awoke in the morn. 
ing with a strange, bewildered feel- 
ing in his head. Gradually the sor-; 
did room cleared to his vi‘ion. Grad- 
ually he remembered—or did he 

[To Page 23] 
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Wonder Why They Did It 

ak t Ss - WHITNEY MONTGOMERY 

ve _-O’er his bier they sang a song— 

- Wonder why they did it? 

f Sang an anthem sweet and long— 

. ~ Wonder why they did it? 
While he lived, unto his ear 

- Never came a song of cheer, 

Rr Yet they sang above his bier— 

gets Wonder why they did it? 


On his grave sweet flowers lie— 

.. Wonder why they did it? 

Just to wither and to die— 
Wonder why they did it? 

Into his poor life of gloom 

No one ever pitched a bloom, 

Yet they laid them on his tomb— 
Wonder why they did it? 


Home-Made Soap 


CECILIA H. HENDRICKS 
Warm weather is the best time for 
_ taking up the year’s supply of soap 
_ for laundry purposes. A large iron 
-. kettle is a convenience, as with it a 
’ farge amount of soap can be cooked 
at once. It is not a necessity, how- 
ever. I have cooked many a batch 
of soap in a large granite dishpan on 
the kitchen stove, letting the soap 
ook while I did the morning work 
fn the kitchen. A single recipe, as 
_ given below, will cook in a little more 
' than an hour from the time it begins 
» to boil. The advantage of cooking 
’ the soap this way is that one need 
not take a day off to do it, but can 
cook a batch whenever convenient, 
_ without spending special time on the 
work. 
"To éach can of lye, use seven quarts 
of soft water and four and one-half 
pounds of grease. The grease may be 
Yaw or cooked. If raw, it should be 
cut in pieces the same as for render- 
ing into lard or tallow. Of crack- 
lings and meat skins, allow five 
unds instead of four and one-half. 
; : s cleaner the grease the whiter the 
-* \ goap: Five ounces of borax added 
: the lye is excellent. This recipe 
will make from 14 to 16 pounds of 
goap, immediate weight. 

It is best not to use a tin vessel 
for cooking, as the boiling soap 
ecorrodes tin. The soap will not be 
injured, but the vessel will. Granite 
or iron is best. The vessel should be 
at least half again as large as the 
quantity of soap to be cooked, and 
preferably larger, as the liquid boils 
up considerably. 

®Put the water in the vessel in which 
the soap is to be cooked. Add the 
lye, and stir well, Let this come to 
a boil. Do not skim. Add the grease, 
and stir well; let come to a boil, 
stirring occasionally. For a single 
recipe, about an hour to an hour and 
a half is required to cook from the 

“time it comes to a boil. Larger 
tities take longer in proportion. 
I should be stirred occasionally 
while cooking, but does not require 
i se apmen stirring. If the soap should 
sae over, decrease the heat. A very 
~ small quantity of cold water stirred 
- $m well when the liquid is about to 
boil over may prevent it from doing 
g0. This is only temporary help, 
“however, for the more water added 
the larger the bulk and the greater 
the liability to boil over again. Also 
Jonger cooking will be necessary to 
boil down the water. I use a stick 
: a stirrer. Test by letting the 
ling liquid drip from the stick. 
< it strings the way syrup will 
when well cooked, the soap is done. 
Or it may be tested by cooling a small 
quantity"in a saucer. If it is hard 
“when cool, it is done. 
'. Pour into pans or bdéxes. to cool. 
x, should not be lined with paper, 
“for the paper sticks to the soap and 
“cannot be got loose. Cheesecloth or 
muslin is good to use as a lining, as 
it can be peeled from the soap when 
_ eold and used over and over. If the 
ends of the cloth are left hanging 
‘ever the top of the box the soap can 
~More easily be lifted out. When the 
Boap is cold and firm, remove from 
the molds and cut into bars. Set in 
dry place to harden. In a dry 
e it is best to make the bars 
e large. Otherwise the soap may 
' eut too much in time. ‘Soap 
i not be allowed to freeze till 
it is well dried. Frost will not 
it much then. 
the proportions given in this 
are used, the soap will not be 
on the hands. If less grease is 
the soap will be stronger in lye 
hard on the hands. In any case, 
Owever, the addition of the amount 
bo mentioned is an improve- 
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idering the grease worth four 
‘a.pound, and counting lye, fuel, 
cost of this soap is about two 
a und, immediate weight. 
‘well cooked, it does not contain 
m8 more moisture at that time 
la “soap for sale in the 


iry, it. goes farther. 
Jauadry soap, depend- 


ing on the quantity bought at one 
time; costs from five to nine cents a 
pound, considering that the bars 
weigh nine ounces usually, and never 
more than twelve. One could, there- 
fore, afford to buy refuse tallow from 
the butcher at not more than five 
cents a pound, and save at least a 
hundred per cent on the soap made 
from -it over factory soap, bought 
even by the hundred bar box. 

The matter of cost aside, however, 
this homemade soap will do laundry 
work better than any factory-made 


“ By the fireside still the light is shining, the children’s arms around the parents twining, from 


love so sweet, Oh, who would roam, be it ever so homely, home is home.” 


passed through her final weeks of 
suffering there. Forty years ago the 
entire neighborhood would have been 
talking about it and that woman 
would have been in bed long before it 
was necessary. 

People know nowadays that it is so 
much easier to take care of a patient 
out of bed than in bed, so there is lese 
giving up than formerly. If an in- 
valid will only exercise the will power 
to keep out of bed the work of the 
household is greatly lessened. A per- 


son in bed must be waited upon hand 

















Serve Ham Very Thinly Sliced and Garnished with Parsley 


svuap. Especially is this true where 
the wash water is in the slightest 
degree hard. Personally I did not 
believe that such was the case until 
I had proved it beyond question. 
Clothes are much cleaner with less 
rubbing. Efficiency is, after all, the 
real test. This soap is 100% efficient. 


The Old-Fashioned Invalid 


HILDA BICHMOND 
the healthiest 
particularly in the coun- 
try, is the fact that the  old- 
fashioned invalid has almost en- 
tirely passed away. A generation 
or two ago the idea prevailed that it 
was interesting to be ill, and really 
women prided themselves on the num. 
ber of days they spent in bed in the 
times of our grandmothers. Among 
men it was thought a sign of great 
brain power to be pale and sickly and 
sad, and the minister who was rotund 
and jolly was looked upon with grave 
suspicion, Indeed, we are not wholly 
past thinking ministers should be 
spare at the present day, and good old 
ladies shake their heads and say a 
big, hearty, robust preacher can 
hardly have any great amount of-spir- 
ituality in many communities, but 
happily the old-fashioned invalid is 
almost extinct for all that. 

When I was a small girl I remem- 
ber iooking with the round eyes of 
childhood at a woman who had “not 
stepped her foot on the floor for forty 
years,”’ to use her own expression. No 
doctor had ever been able to find out 
exactly what was the matter with 
her, and it is quite likely there was 
really nothing the matter with: her, 
but she had to be taken care of and 
she felt herself an object of interest 
all those years. She literally wore out 
relative after relative, yet she lived on 
and on. People spoke of her heavenly 
patience, but nobody ever spoke of the 
heavenly patience required of those 
who bore the burdens she might have 
helped share but for a lively imagina- 
tion. She had suffered a “‘disappoint- 
ment,’’ and because it was the fashion 
to “pine” she did it with all her might. 
I imagine that nowadays such a pro- 
ceeding would not be tolerated for a 
year, let alone forty years. 

In direct contrast is another case 
that‘came under my notice some years 
ago. A woman had an incurable dis- 
ease and one that was likely to termi- 
nate in weekS of weary suffering be- 
fore the end came. While she could 
she carefully worked and saved her 
money to provide for what she and 
her physician alone knew was coming. 
Then when disease incapacitated her 
she went to a hospital and there re- 
ceived expert care where she could 
infect no one. So carefully: had she 
estimated her expenses that she was 
able to burden no one and even have 
enough for her funeral. And she did 
it all without telling of her disease 
until she reached thé helpless stage. 
Her relatives would gladly have cared 
for her, but they were married wom- 
en with little children or single women 
earning their own way in the world, 
and she knew that none of them were 
equal to the task. In the hospital 
everyone knew the danger of infection 
and the means to prevent the spread 
of disease, so she calmly and bravely 





One of 
progress, 


signs of 


and foot, but an invalid in a chair 
can amuse, help, care for and enter- 
tain himself or herself hours at a 
time. All honor to the brave, heroic 
men and women who think of others 
even while suffering themselves. 

_ And, really, the putting aside of self, 
the staying out of bed when possible, 
the determination to be as little bother 
as possible all help to bring about a 
curé, and people are beginning to be- 
lieve it more and more. It is not that 
people are too selfish to care for 
their sick, but rather that the sick 
are too unselfish to make the unnec- 
essary work they once did. And a 
mighty good thing ii is! 





WINE—I would like to 
in a good 
M. 


REMOVING STAIN—If Mrs A. A. will 
try peroxide of hydrogen on the ob- 
stinate stain, I think she will find it 
will remove it. Saturate it well and 
place it in the sun. This will not 
injure the fabric—[Mrs E. M., Vt. 


DANDELION 
have some reader send 
recipe -for dandelion wine.—[L. L. 


HONEY FLIES—I would like to know 
of a way to be rid of the horrid 
honey “flies. I call them this because 
they smell like honey. They come 
toward fall in swarms in our bed- 
rooms. They get in corners and 
along the edges of ceilings and spoil 
the wall paper. I have tried to burn 
them out. with a lamp by putting it 
close to them so they will drop into 
the chimney, but that is unhandy and 
besides there is danger.—[Mrs M. 
W. M., Pa. ° 
















































































Seasonable Recipes 


MES A. EDMUNDS 

GREEN “GRAPF PiE—Take green Con. 
cord grapes that are full grown anq 
sound, fill rich pie paste with them 
add one cup of sugar to a medium 
Sized pie and a teaspoon of water 
to dissolve ‘sugar. Bake with upper 
cut in strips, have the oven hot at 
the beginning and let cool gradually 
as the crust begins to color. This is 
our favorite July pie when we can get 
the grapes, which are just scarce 
enough to make it double palatable 

CREAMED CHICKEN WITH DUMPLINGs 
—Take a chicken (not too fat); clean 
joint and put in rather large stew 
kettle, pour in water to not quite 
cover, and let come to boil, skim off 
scum, and let boil slowly till done. 
The water should be well boiled down 
by now, Pour in rich milk or cream 
and milk enough to make a generous 
allowance of gravy. Thicken with 
flour, rubbed smooth in a small quan. 
tity of milk or water, season well 
with pepper and salt. Have a pan of 
small light baking powder biscuits 
freshly baked, lay these in the kettle 
over the chicken, cover and let steam 
for ten minutes, remove and place 
round the edge of platter. Put chicken 
in center and cover with gravy, There 
should be enough gravy to serve ex- 
tra in pitcher or boat. A garnish of 
lettuce leaves serves to make it a 
very attractive dish. 


What I Have Learned 


Keeping Irons Hot—When ironing 
cover the flatirons on the stove with a 
frying pan turned upside down. It 
comes down over the irons, keeping 
the heat in so less fire is needed. Less 
fuel is used and the worker is more 
comfortable. It is handy to remove 
when changing irons.—[M. W., 





Maple Sugar—lInstead of trying to 
scrape off maple sugar when you wish 
to use scraped sugar for cakes, run it 
agg meat chopper.—[Mrs H. 





. 


Mending Rubber Articles—Use au- 
tomobile tire mending to mend the 
holes in your: rubber boots and shoes, 
also for hot water bags.—[G. P. R., 
Pa. 


Ironing Suggestion—When the top 
of a stove is full with dinner things 
and yet there is ironing still to be 


done, try heating the irons in the 
oven, They heat very well.—[Mrs N. 
vy. G- Wa. 


Worn Hems—When the edge of 
the hem of skirts begins to show much 
wear, run a narrow tuck on the under 
side of the hem and press into place. 
This changes the wearing surface, 
prolongs the -life of that particular 
part of the garment, and the shorten- 
ing. in length is not enough to.be 
noticeable.—[A. R. F., Pennsylvania. 


table, put the left-over vegetables, 
gravies, etc, in small stewpans or 
basins, They will then be ready to 


be put on the stove for reheating at 
the next meal and you are saved the 
washing of the bowls in which they 
might have been pvut.—[M. A, R., Ill. 


































































Egg Salad Is a Palatable Dish on a Hot Night 


Take six hard boiled eggs, grate the 
yolks in the center of the dish of lettuce. Cut the whites in rings and 
arrange around the outside. Serve very cold with mayonnaise dressing. 


Arrange lettuce on a plate. 
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for Farm Boys and Cis 


“ Bestow thy youth so that thou mayst have comfort to remember it, when it hath forsaken thee, and not sigh and 
grieve at the account thereof; use it as the spring time, which soon departeth, and wherein thou 


oughtest to plant and sow all provisions for a long and happy life.” —Sir Walter Raleigh 


Number One 


ELIZABETH GREGG 
“y tell you,” said Robbie, eating his 


peach, 
iving his sister none, 
And Sieve in the good old saying that 
each = 
Should look out for Number one. 
“Why yes,” answered Katie, wise little 
If, 
“But the counting should be begu 


n 
‘th the other one instead of yourself, 
ae gh should be Number one.” 


Budd Bellinger’s Prize Crop 
JOHN R. SPEARS 

If you want to know why they are 
growing better corn, and more of it 
to the acre up around Bellner Set- 
tlement, on the southwest side of the 
Adirondacks, I can tell you how it 
happened. You know what a lot of 
talk there has been around about 
this back-to-the-land business? It 
was after Squire Mangan, the Falls 
banker, bought the Middleton farm 
up there. Like all the back-to-the 
landers, the banker was chuck full of 
enthusiasm for his new fad, and to 
work off his surplus steam, he went 
to the schoolhouse the first day of 
the fall term, and made a speech: 

“The farmers around here are buy- 
ing corn when they might raise it. 
You boys can show them how, if you 
will. If everyone of you will plant 
a patch 66x132 feet large (that’s one- 
fifth of am acre), next spring, I will 
give $25 to the one who produces the 
pest and most profitable crop, §20 to 
the second best, $15 to the third, $10 
to the fourth, and $5 to the fifth. 
You may begin the work any timie, 
and use any kind of fertilizer in any 
quantity. You may use any seeds 
you like, but you must keep an ac- 
count of every minute of time you 
work, and every pound of fertilizer 
you use, and every cent you spend, 
so that we can figure the cost. I will 
figure the cost, and the state experi- 
ment station will measure the quality 
of each crop. 

“You know some kinds of corn 
make better food for stock, and for 
men, too, than others, so quality 
counts as well as quantity in this 
game. As everyone of you is a farm 
boy, you all know how to raise corn, 
but it may be that the men at the 
experiment station have some new 
and good ideas on the subject. So I 
advise all to write and ask for in- 
formation. Each boy must do all the 
the work on his patch except plowing, 
that is too hard a job for some of 
the smaller boys and we’ll allow any- 
one to do it.” “ 

Having given each boy a printed 
copy of the rules, he went away, and 
left the boys to think it over. 
Naturally they were much excited. 
I was especially interested. You see, 
I was working for Dick Bellinger at 
the time. Bellinger was the black- 
smith of the settlement and I worked 
his farm. His son Budd, a iad of 
16, was the first boy to measure off 
a plat for the crop, and I knew there 
wasn’t a brighter boy in the state 
than Budd, nor one who would work 
harder. But that was not all. Il 
knew that Budd would have just one 
real rival to keep him jumping, and 
that was Dan Meredith, who lived on 
the next farm. e 

Dan's father, “Old Jim” is what 
everybody called him, was the keen- 
est horse trader—well, to tell things 
as they are, he was a jockey who 
knew all the tricks and used them. 
And he hated Dick Bellinger, because 
Dick had, now and again, taken pains 
to expose the tricks I mentioned. 
This bad blood seemed to be inherited 
by Dan, and Budd had to fight for 
peace at least once every year. Budd 
didn’t want to fight, but when he was 
forced to it he earned peace. 

Now, while Budd was the first to 
drive stakes, he did not plow until 
Nearly two weeks later. I remon- 
strated, but I did not learn his game 
until it was all over. Then, when he 
was ready to go ahead, he chose a 
new plat. It was at the foot of a 
ridge across the north side of the 
farm. It had been too wet for any- 
thing but swale grass in former years, 
but Dick had tiled it, and then cut 
the best hay on the farm. I hated 
to see it plowed up, but I said 
nothing. Before plowing Budd covere1 
it out of sight with manure, and 
plowed it just to the subsoil and no 
further. _ 

I calculated that we had them ali 
beat from the start, until I learned 
that Dan had not only fertilized and 
plowed exactly as we had but he was 
telling people that Budd was watch- 
ing to learn how. Of course, 
was not all that could be dome that 





fall. Budd had seed to buy. I 
picked out a new flint corn from 
Dubblekrop and Getem’s catalog 


that had produced 200 bishels of ears 
on their trial field, but when I urged 
Budd to buy it, he shook his head. 

“That's a good firm,” he said, “but 
home-grown seed is best, if it is 


really good. Corn has to be accli- 
mated.” 
“Huh! I never heard of that before,” 


I replied, “but Dan will get it and 
win out. I saw him reading one of 
those catalogs last week.” 

However, Budd must have his way 
and I soon saw it was good. Mike 
Delaney, who lived on the Falls road, 
had been trying out some flint varie- 
ties for the silo and had crossed two 
of them with fine results. So we 
drove down there and bought the 
seed. This was in September, and as 
Mike was just ready to cut it, we 
selected the seed from the stalks that 
carried two well-filled ears each, Just 
as I was telling Budd we surely had 
Dan beaten already, who should drive 
into the yard but Dan; and he was 
also there to buy seed. Naturally, J 
was disgusted, but Budd laughed. 

“It makes the contest a better trial 
for us two, at least. Why, all of us 
ought to use the same seed if it is 
to be a contest of skill in raising, he 
explained, but I still thought that 


the boy who had sense enough to use 
the best seed deserved to win on that 
account. 

When spring came and the ground 








patch for six weeks, at least, and 
cultivating then would do no good. 
Hard luck, eh? 

{Concluded Next Week.] 


How to Fit Up Your Own Room 
J. G. ALLSHOUSE 


For homemade chairs and other 
furniture in a boy’s room, spruce, 
apple-wood and cypress are the best 
woods to use. All of these when they 
are stained, wiped and varnished 
have a pretty grain. Ash is harder 
and will make good, solid furni :re. 
It wil) prove very serviceable wood 
for tables, benches and other pieces 
of furniture subject to hard usage. 
In the construction of the various 
pieces illustrated in this article only 
the simple rules of carpentry need 
be followed; and in making all of 
this furniture only the lap, mortise- 
and tenon and _  tongue-and-groove 
joints are used. As in the former 
article, remember to make these 
joints well, as every piece of furni- 
ture will rack in time if the joints 
are not perfect unions. 

A Morris chair, illustration No 1, 
is a substantial and useful piece for 
any boy’s room. This one is made tc 
hold a cushion 18 inches square and 
3 inches thick, which is held in the 
framework 14 inches above the floor. 
The arms are 20 inches above the 
floor, and at the rear end of these 
arms, pins will hold the rod in place, 
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Furniture Which a Boy Clever with Tools Can Make 


Was warm, the boys all planted the 
corn at the same time—the last week 
in May—and nearly all used some 
“phosphate” as we called the ferti- 
lizers bought at the store. All but 
Budd bought the ready mixed goods; 
Budd bought 50 pounds of potash, 
100 of acid phosphate, and 30 of ni- 
trate of in separate bags. The 
potash and acid phosphate he sowed 
broadcast, but the nitrate he put in 
the hills. So he had to go over the 
plot twice where the others sowed 
their stuff at once—even where they 
put it all in the hills. So Budd used 
up four hours of time more than the 
others, but when I found that Dan 
was making two sowings in the same 
way, I didn’t care for the time lost. 
I had to laugh when I heard that 
Dan admitted he was imitating Budd 
in the fertilizing. 

However, I told Budd if I were in 
his place, I'd do my little extra kinds 
of work thereafter at night, if pos- 
sible, so as to keep Dan from learn- 
ing about them. For a wonder, he 
agreed with me. Of course, there was 
nothing to do after planting except 
to cultivate the crop, but Budd did 
some of that late on moonlight nichts 
so that no one should know how 
many times he went over the patch. 

As soon as the corn was well upd 
I had to go around to see how all 
the patches were coming, and it was 
just as I expected. Budd and Dan 
were neck and neck in the race, and 
both patches were as neat as posies. 

Along in July, Budd had the worst 
luck ever. He was helping his 
father shoe a team of horses, it was 
haying time and everyone was in a 
hurry, when one of the brutes gave 
a kick and broke the boy’s right leg 
between knee and ankle. So there 
could be no more cultivating Budd's 


against which the back rests. The 
corner posts are 2 inches square, and 
the side rails are 2% inches wide 
and 1 inch thick. The back is a 
frame 18 inches wide and 24 inches 
high, hinged to the rail back of the 
seat cushion. It can be covered with 
webbing, then padded and overlaid 
with a fabric furniture leather, or 
some of the leather substitutes. 

No 2 shows a nest of shelves, 
which may be so easily constructed 
as to need no directions how to do 
it. Make the joints firm and strong, 
and this will be one of the most 
useful and reliable bits of furniture 
in your room. Illustrations 3 and 4 
are very simple designs for service- 
able chairs. These, too, are easy 
enough for the average boy to make 
without any trouble. | 

A writing table with a drawer for 
papers and “memory-things” and 
shelves for books can be very easily 
made. Illustration No 5 is 36 inches 
high, 24 inches high and 15 inches 
deep at the drawer and foot of sides, 
but at the middle it is cut away. and 
the upper shelf is narrower than 
the lower one. This desk and shelves 
should be made the right hight for 
the boy who is to use it, and of course 
none of the dimensions given for 
any of these pieces of furniture are 
arbitrary. The size of any article 
should be planned according to the 
requirements of the boys. The frame 
holding the drawer in this piece 
is 2 inches wider on each side than in 
the middle. Under the overhangs 
small brackets are attached, to lend 
the appearance of supports. The 
body part of the desk can be made to 
accommodate two or three shelves. 
This desk will stand flat against the 
wall. To hold it securely in place, a 
screw may be passed through the 





back board into the wall. The knob 
and handle-plates can be cut from 
thin sheet lead, such as tanks are 
lined with, which may be purchased 
from a plumber, and cut with a stout 
pair of scissors or a small chisel and 
light mallet on a hardwood block, 
the rough edges to be cleaned off 
with a file or knife blade. 

While it is impossible to show 
many designs in so limited a space, 


the ones shown will suggest others 
that can easily be constructed from 
ordinary wood with the aid of the 


usual tools to be found in almost any 
home. An admirable scheme for 
decorating the walls of a boy’s room, 
as mentioned in previous article, can 
be carried out at a very moderate 
cost either in stained and varnishe‘1 
we : or in white enamel. The walls 
are wainscoted 36 inches up from the 
floor, on the top of which a ledge 
8 inches broad is supported on brack- 
etc. This ledge will accommodate 
be specimen jars, balls and bats 
and rackets and other accumulated 
stuff and curios for which too often 
no accommodation is made, 

The boy who fixes up his own room 
in this way is not only something of 
a satisfaction to himself, but is a 
genuine inspiration to the other 
boys. 





Consolidation in New County 
MES H, B., POLK COUNTY, WIS 


Recently a subscriber asked if a 
consolidated school is practical in a 
rugged country with poor roads and 
scattered settlers. The difficulties in 
establishing a consolidated schoo] in 
this county were unusually great, 
since this is a newly developed region 
and very rugged. The new settlers 
were, with few exceptions, men who 
had staked all they had on their 
farms. The roads were hewed 
through the woods and over and 
around hills, and seemed to offer 
quite an obstacle to the plan of 
transporting children to school. The 
far-seeing ones, however, planned the 
district so as to include 24 sections, 
with the new town of Frederic 
centrally located. Here a 5 
schoolhouse, consisting of four rooms, 
was built. 

The work in this school was carried 
on so successfully with two busses 
carrying the children that it was only 
a few years until a new $12,000 build- 
ing was erected beside the old one. 
Both schoolhouses are overcrowded 
again, and the nine teachers over- 
worked in an attempt to instruct 
nearly 400 pupils. Plans are being 
made to add to the present buildings 
or to construct a new union high 
school. At present four busses are 
carrying in about 100 children amd 
are doing the work with comfort to 
the children and satisfaction to the 
district. The business of bus driving 
has done more to develop the roads 
than any other factor. It has some- 
times been the case that a portion of 
the road would be found impassable. 
In such an event the people of the 
community would turn out and 
remedy the difficulty. With such 
prompt actiom the roads are kept in 
good condition for travel. 

The advantages of a consolidated 
school system over the old-fashioned 
one-room isolated schoolhouse are too 
great to be discussed except at much 
length. Besides the higher educa- 
tional value to the schoolchildren it 
strengthens the community spirit and 
makes the neighborhood a larger 
unit. The schoolhouse becomes a 
meeting place for town and country, 
and is a real] social center. 

With regard to the question 
whether a 15-year-old country child 
is as well educated as the town child 
of the same age, I will also give my 
impressions. When a grammer and 
high school pupil in town, I noted 
with surprise that the country pupils 
who entered our school were almost 
without 
well advanced for their age. It gave 
me the impression that country 
schools were all that they should be. 
During nine years’ experience as a 
rural school-teachér I found that, in 
general, not more than one country 
child out of 20 ever enters town 
school, and that those are sent who 
show strong desire and marked 
ability to advance. So I do not 
think the test a fair one. 

At present, appropriations 
voted and much legislating done to 
better farm and farmers’ conditions. 
I think that farmers will have little 
difficulty in solving their own prob- 
lems if practical education is fur. 
nished. Our school here has pr 


oven 
a good thing, both for the children 


and the grown folks. 


exception very bright and - 


are 
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American Agriculturis, — 


Shoes 


‘The exciting tale of a pair a pink party slippers, which are, through the heedlessness of a delivery boy, the cause of much 


ci ‘trouble—Neither the pretty girl nor the young man, however, regretted any of it in the end-~By Frances Harmer 


7 F Cop had not been red-headed, 
= | would it have happened? Who 
Pata: can say? But he was, and 
¢ though combining with his somewhat 
unkempt Titian locks a crass stu- 
Rist and total absence of memory, 
is likeness to the manager’s son, 


now absent at college, kept Cop 
* secure in his job. 
’ Jt’ Was three o’clock. The day, a 


cool November one, with more than 
a hint of frost. Cop, crouching by 
his cleaning kit, was absorbed in a 
tattered dime novel. The manager 
was equally absorbed in writing 
labels. Three customers’ entered. 

The manager, realizing that they 
would take much time and more 
‘ trouble, | called ; 

“Cop! 

Cop, returning in a hurry from the 
heart of Central Africa, blinked as 
he stumbled forward. 

“Yessir?” 

Paste these labels on. Just as I’ve 
‘placed them. Then, deliver them. 

‘ At once.’ 

“Yessir.” 

The manager went forward with a 
perfunctory smile. A breeze sent the 
labels to the floor. Cop picked them 
up, and- pasted them on—all wrong! 
~ ‘The directions ran as follows: 


“Miss Eileen Norcross, 
39A West ane Street” 
“Mr Arthur Heato 
yes 119th Street” 


“Miss Charlotte Baker, 
412 West 123rd Street.” 


As soon as he had left not the, but 
a box at each residence, Cop repaired 
to his home on Bleeker Street and 
‘ate his supper, at peace with all the 
world. Evading the duty of dish- 
washing by exhibiting a cut finger, 
.kept for the purpose, and operative 
with his mother, he retired to the 
_kitchen. table with his novel. 

Mr Arthur Heaton left the stately 
‘library on 116th Street with a haste 
hardly warranted by the nature of 
the boarding house dinner. How- 
ever, to do him justice, dinner occu- 
pied but a small place in his mind. 
Tonight, he gave it not a moment’s 
thought. Disdaining the _ elevator, 
whose functionary he had neglected 
to tip, he ran upstairs to his room 
and sighed with relief as he saw the 
white box on his bed. Crofton’s had 
sent! 

He laid out a shirt, silk hose, a 
-Tuxedo, and then regarded the latter 
‘with some distaste. 

“J’d feel more of a fool, though, in 
a swallow tail,”’ was his mental com- 
ment. “Well, everything’s ready.” 

He unfastened the string of the 
box from Crofton’s and determined 
to try on the pumps before dinner. 
‘He did not, however, do so. Even 
as he removed the lid of the box he 
remembered that he might not later 
find a bathroom disengaged. Drop- 
‘ping Crofton’s merchandise, he 
rushed out—seizing his towels as he 
went—and was only just in time. 
Returning, pink and shiny and satis- 
fied, he had to reassume his week 
day habiliments for dinner, at which 
he was far too shy to appear in the 
finery he would wear to a reception. 

Thus it came about that he was 
fully appareled before he discovered 
that his box contained—a pair of 
white kid slippers, size number five! 

For a. moment he stood theye, his 
pink face paling. Then, 

“T must be calm,” said Mr Heaton 
to his own despairing soul. ‘Quite 
calm. t -mustn’t lose my head. 
There isn’t time.” 

He ran out, in silk socked feet, to 
the hall. Two young men, Columbia 
students; whose rooms were in the 
same apartment, watched -him with 
unholy’ joy.’ In his hand he carried 
one of the: white kid shoes. 

“Can’t get them!” he shrieked, to 
Central. “But I tell you it’s a big 
shoe store. You . must get—oh, 
closed? Don't they ‘live there—hello 
—hello—Central! CENTRAL!” 

Central had heartlessly rung off. 
Turning round on the stool under the 
telephone, Mr Heaton studied the 
“C’s’’ closely. Yes, Crofton’s had a 
residence. 

. “Don’t know anything about it! 
But it’s their. store—they ought to 
‘know!” thundered Mr Heaton, while 
the students behind turkey trotted in 


their joy. “Head clerk? Can you 
give me his number? All right? It 
Oh, Wright! . Good- 


isn’t all right! 
b ” 


. .A second search in the telephone 
book followed, and Mr Heaton, now 
_ @esembling a. lobster rather than a 
shrimp, called up a 

*“Are you the head clerk at Crof- 
ton’s? Well, what’s the. matter with 
you? ‘You've sent me white kid 
slippers _ I ordered pumps—can’t 
P.U-M-P-S—number 
you going to do about 


 £t? Sn Tg won't do. I want 


those pumps tonight. No, I don’t 
want a boy—oh, he’ll get the pumps, 
will he? When? Tell him to make 
time, will you.” 

The turkey trotters retreated as Mr 
Heaton turned round: But in their 
souls that evening joy was lord. 

Mr Heaton sat on the edge of his 
bed with what patience he could till 


Cop tapped at his door. Cop was 
sulky. He had been torn from his 
book—how he cursed the _ grocer, 
over the way, who, with a fatal 
obligingness, had brought the mes- 
sage—at the very moment when the 


heroes paused on the edge of a vast, 
treeless plain. Cop knew—but they 
didn’t—that the heroine was tied to a 
poie in the sands, and that savages 
were watching to see the tide rise to 
her snowy brow. Mr Heaton, after 
that, was distinctly commonplace. 


Tracing the Shoes 


“You young scoundrel,’’ was that 
gentleman’s cordial greeting, ‘‘where 
are my pumps?” 

“Guess they ain’t far off,’ replied 


Cop, coldly. “Guess I took ’em to 
121st Street.’ 

Mr Heaton’s brow lightened. He 
put his overcoat on top of his Tuxedo, 
wore his everyday shoes, and slipped 
his white kid gloves into his pocket. 
As he walked beside Cop, who was 
too enraged to speak, he mused on 
what had been troubling him all day 
—the fact that he would not know 
one girl at the reception, which, in- 
deed, was given by a stranger to him- 
self, an old friend of his father’s, who 
had asked him as a return courtesy 
for a bygone obligation. 

“If I knew one!” he thought, with 
trepidation, “it wouldn’t be so bad. 
But to stand around, as I'll likely 
do—”’ 

The clock struck eight. He 
bidden for nine. 

“Get a move on,” 


was 


said Mr Heaton, 


savagely, to Cop. “For,” he resumed 
his silent colloquy with himself, “I 
don’t. want to get in late, and have 


” 


‘em all staring at me. 
From which it will be seen that Mr 

Heaton had never been to a reception 

before! 

He—and 
large’ sitting - room. 
seemed a weary wait, a lady of un- 
certain age descended, and joy of 
joys, she carried a Crofton box! 

“IT was just saying I must call up 
Crofton’s the first thing tomorrow 
morning,’’ she beamed on Mr Heaton, 
who beamed on her. Cop scowled on 
both impartially. ‘‘Those white slip- 
pers. are for my dear niece, who is 
to be married at eleven o’clock. And 
she couldn’t’”—here she smiled at the 
box in her hand—‘“she couldn’t have 
been married in these!” 


Cop—were shown into a 
After what 


Mr Heaton’s relief was so great 
that he grew jocular, though, ordi- 
narily, humor was not his forte. 

“No, indeed,” he answered, ex- 
tending his box, and receiving the 


other. “Black patent pumps would 
look rather odd with orange blos- 
soms!” 

“Oh, it’s not quite so bad as that,” 
smiled the lady.” “But my niece 
takes fives, and those are about 
threes, I should say.”’ 

“What!” shrieked Mr Heaton. 
“Threes!”’ 

Without more ado, he tore open 
the box. The lady followed suit. 


Mr Heaton almost howled. He held 
in his trembling hand a pair of pink 
satin slippers, very small, very dainty, 


and ornamented with buckles of 
paste. He gazed imploringly at the 
lady, who was regarding her find with 


entire satisfaction. 

“So much obliged,” she said, and 
how fatuous seemed her smile to Mr 
Heaton’s anguish-riven soul. ‘You’ve 
really saved me quite a great deal of 
trouble.” 

“But my pumps!” was Mr Heaton’s 
despairing cry. ‘“‘My pumps!” 

Cop was touched, and touched his 
arm. 

“Guess I took ’em 
pink uns b’long,”’ 
“That’s 72nd Street.” 

Under Cop’s guidance, Mr Heaton 
found himself shoved down the sub- 
way steps at Broadway and 116th 
Street. 

*“T ain’t got any car fare,” hinted 
the boy, delicately. Mr Heaton 
bought two tickets, and abandoned 
himself to deep depression. Cop, 
however, was not disturbed at the 
distance between 116th Street and 
72nd. He cautiously pulled his book 
from his pocket. There she stood, 
pale, beautiful, and utterly scornful 
of the savage chief whose will alone 
could save her from a watery grave. 
Ah, but, not fifty miles away, and 
what were they to his imported car? 
—the hero, having scanned the far 
horizon, was speeding to her aid! 
Cop read with rapture, and sighed as 
Mr Heaton, at 72nd Street, yanked 
him from his corner with no gentile 
hand. 

“Here we are,” said the red-headed 
Mercury, pausing in front of a hand- 
some house near the drive. 

But admission was not secured here 
as readily as it had been in the more 
genial neighborhood of 121st Street. 
A colored butler, with the manners 
of Tiberius Cesar, opened the door. 
He regarded even Mr Heaton with 
marked suspicion, and he refused to 
hold one moment’s parley with Cop. 

Until that youth had retired to the 
sidewalk, at the foot of the stone 
steps, Mr Heaton could not even gain 


where those 
he soothed. 

















A Delightful Walk Though Full of Pitfalls 





a hearing. And the hearing, 
he got it, didn’t avail him 
However,.at the moment when 17;; 
berius Cesar was about to close the 
door in his face, an old gentleman in 
evening dress came to the butler’s 
side. . 

“What the deuce are you trying to 


W hen 
much, 


do,”” he demanded, testily. “Warm 
the street, or freeze the house, 
Who's. that?” 


And Mr Heaton’s feeling may be 

imagined, as the butler replied: 
“Young man to sell ladies’ slippahs, 
sah!”’ 

As has been said, Mr 
shy, even a little timid. 
too much, even for him. 

“IT am nothing of the 
shouted. “There’s been a 
and I’ve come to rectify it. 
of pumps—” 

“We don’t want any pumps, sir!” 
roared the old gentleman. “And we 
don’t buy of peddlers when we do! 
Pompey, close the door.”’ 

“Oh, Papa!” called a sweet voice, 
“Don’t close the door. I expect it’s 
from Crofton’s. They sent me pumps 


He aton w; as 
But this w as 


sort!” he 
mistake, 
A pair 


instead of my slippers, Let me see, 
Pompey.” 

Pompey flung the portal wide, 
And Mr Heaton saw—saw and was 
conquered. 


There floated to the door a young 
lady—nay, a vision! She was young; 


she was fair. Her eyes were dark 
and soft. Her hair, marvelously 
waving, was dark, too. She ap. 


peared, as to garments, as if she had 
hastily donned a few clouds, over 
which someone had sprinkled Parma 
violets. 

“Have you brought my _ shoes?” 
She looked at Mr Heaton, eagerly. 


“T have,” replied Mr Heaton, ex- 
tending them. “But I wish to 
explain—” 

“Give Crofton’s young man the 
others, Pompey,’’ ordered the old 
gentleman. Pompey disappeared. 

Molly’s Pumps 
“IT wish to explain,’’ went on Mr 


Heaton, mildly, but firmly, “that I am 
not Crofton’s young man.’ 

The vision looked at him. And if 
ever Mr Heaton’s soul knew grati- 
tude it knew it then. Into her dark, 
beautiful eyes came an expression 
that apologized for ever thinking he 
was Crofton’s young man, that as- 
sured him he didn’t look in the least 
like Crofton’s young man, that con- 
gratulated him on being just what he 
was. All this, and more, was in the 
dark eyes, and.Mr Heaton kept him- 
self from falling at her feet, 

“I—I—have nothing whatever to 


do with Crofton’s,” reiterated Mr 
Heaton. 

“Of -course not,’”’ said the girl, 
softly. ‘I’m so much obliged to you, 


for all the trouble you've taken.” 

“Heah de pumps, Miss Molly,’’ said 
Pompey, presenting a Crofton’s box 
upon a silver salver. 

“Wait a bit,” interposed the old 
gentleman, irascibly. “If this young 
man’s nothing to do with Crofton’s, 
we'd better keep these.” 

“But they’re mine! I got them this 
afterhoon and I paid for them,” said 


Mr Heaton. He began on a shriek, 
but instantly lowered his voice as he 
looked at the vision. “I—I must 


have them.’’ 

“You can have them tomorrow, if 
what you say is true,’”’ replied the old 
gentleman, obstinately. “Pompey, 
see that they’re returned to Crofton’s 
the first thing in the morning.” 


“Yes, sah,’ and again Pompey 
turned away. 

“Pompey”—Miss Molly’s voice was 
imperious. “Bring those pumps to 
me.”’ 

Pompey wheeled like the wing of 
an army and again presented the 
salver. Miss Molly took the Crofton’s 


box and handed it to Mr Heaton. 


“There you are,” she said, with a 
smile. 

“Thank you,” breathed Mr Heaton, 
devoutly. 


“Don’t you think, my dear,” the old 
gentleman’s voice was cayenne vo0- 
calized “that you’d better see if yours 


are right?” 

Pompey alertly switched the lid, 
and. then, to Mr Heaton’s dismay, Miss 
Molly gave a silvery shriek. 

“Oh,” she cried, “they’re all 
wrong!”’ 

Cop, who had been reading under 
a lamppost now peered in at the 
door. Nobody saw him. 


“I said white—I telephoned white,’ 


moaned Miss Molly. “T have pink 
shoes. I wanted white.” 

The old gentleman snatched the 
pumps from Mr Heaton’s- astonishe 
hand’s, and then snatched the pink 


slippers from Miss Molly’s. 
“These go back to Crofton'’s 1t0- 

morrow,” he stormed. “And il 

tell him we've done with his stor! 

But Cop interposed. 

“This gent’s got to have his pump 
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“Change “em for w 
first thing in the morning, 
jooked up at Miss Molly. 

Miss Molly looked. down at him and 
smiled. Cop instantly decided that 
the girl tied to the pole in the South 
Seas was exactly like her! 

“But I happen to want them to- 
night,” she told him. 


Cop was hors de combat for a 
moment, Then he brightened. 
“Say, lady, you seen them 


les?” He actually stepped in 
wet took the shoe from the old gen- 
tleman’s astonished hand! “They 
come from Paris this morning, they 
sae 
Miss Molly took the shoe and eyed 
it critically. 
= Then ‘an took the other shoe. 
“They are sweet,” she admitted. 
“Only, you see, if I wear these, rll 
have to change my dress.” 
“Any change,” stammered Mr 
Heaton, “must be for the worse.” 
Miss Molly acknowledged this with 
a brilliant smile. Then she turned 
hack to .Cop. ; 
“T’ll keep them,” she said. “Give 
the gentleman his pumps, Papa. At 
least there’s no doubt about those.” 
Mr Heaton received them and 
clung to them. Cop retreated, seeing 
Pompey’s eyes upon him, and con- 
tent with having saved the situation, 
and probably his own. Miss Molly 
looked once more at Mr Heaton. 
“Thank you so much,” she said. 
Mr Heaton changed his shoes under 
a lamppost. Then he charged Cop 
to bear the ties to 118th Street and 
gave him a dollar for doing it. Cop 
laid in two dime novels en route, and 
remembering the breeze that had 
misplaced the labels, remarked to 
himself that it was an ill wind, etc. 
On the whole, he was grateful to the 
ind! 
* Mr Heaton had made his timid bow 
to his hostess, who had taken him 
for somebody else, and inquired after 
his dear sisters. Mr Heaton had no 
sisters, and he felt needlessly de- 
pressed. Here he was, a mere casta- 
way upon this sea of strangers! 
Almost he longed for his little room 


uptown. Oh, for one friendly glance, 
one outstretched hand, one genial 
word! 

“Oh!” 


A note of silver fell into the void. 
Turning, Mr Heaton saw—Miss Molly. 
She was arrayed in softest rose 
clouds, now, and she wore the pink 
shoes! 

She held Mr Heaton with a smile, 
as she laid an inéperious hand upen 
her hostess’s arm. 

“You may introduce this 
man,” she said, regally. 

The hostess, worried, for she didn't 
know half her guests: Mr Wheaton— 
Miss Granger,’’ she turned away. 

“Heaton — Arthur Heaton,” he 
stammered to Miss Molly. “Oh, how 
good you are!”’ 

“Your next step is to ask for a 
dance,” she explained, extending her 
ecard. “Scribble your initials—there!” 

“There” was against a waltz. Mr 
Heaton wrote some _  hieroglyphics 
with a trembling hand, but a joyful 
heart. How he blessed the pink 
shoes—and Cop! 


The Lure of Freedom 
{From Page 19] 


dream it?—that hands had fumbled 
about him in his sleep, and Minor’s 
voice had said: ‘“‘Well, he told us the 
truth about not having the boodle. 
We'll wait until tomorrow and see.”’ 

He got up and felt in his pockets. 
His few remaining coppers were un- 
disturbed. He arranged with Minor 
to meet him at the Arlington. at 
three, and sauntered out, unmolested. 
Once in the uptown districts, his pace 
hurried anxiously. ‘I wonder how I 
ever had the sense to tell him I was 
going to meet Jones at the Arling- 
ton,” he muttered. ‘“‘Must have been 
seeing the name on their auto-bus 
a minute before that popped it into 
my head.’’ 

He stationed himself near the en- 
trance of the big bank building; it 
was time the early train was in if 
Jones kept the appointment. But 
after all he did not see Jones until 
he tapped his shoulder, so absorbed 
was he in his own thoughts. In ten 
minutes the business was transacted. 
There would be time, he learned, to 
catch the 9.30 train north. 

A riot of gay color from a show- 
window cost Gilbert ten precious min- 
utes, but he reached the station with 
time to spare. The drawing up at the 
big entrance of the auto-bus from the 
Arlington hotel reminded him to buy 
a card and pencil this message to 
Minor: “Got word that my man 
wouldn’t meet me at Arlington A 
friend bought me a ticket home. So 
I'm going, Osborne.” 

It was dark and raining dismally 
when Gilbert left the train at the fa- 
miliar little station. Yet the darkness 
looked peaceful and friendly. He 
buttoned the flat package he carried 
carefully inside his coat before he 
started out. 

His own house was dark save for a 
dim light showing through the kitchen 
Window. Gilbert stepped near the 
Cow and looked in. Ann Eliza 


gentle- 





(Was ME, 6 WOGMET Uitte heap in 


tears 


red 
her lap. Great Cesar, did 
she care like that? He stepped back 
hastily, a minute with the 
lump in his throat, and calling her 
mame hurried up the steps and opened 


the door. 

“Didn’t expect to see me _ this 
. did you?” he de- 
ly, ignoring her si- 
lence and tear-stained face. “Well, 
I'm here, hungry as a béar. I brought 
you a present.” . 

m an inner pocket he drew out 

a small flat book held together with 
a rubber band, and flung it in her 
lap. She looked at it wonderingly. 
Her own name was written below 
some big, legal-looking printed words. 

“Look inside,” urged Gilbert 

“Oh, Gilbert,” she gasped, turning 
white, “you’ve given me all the 
money you earned on the road!” 

“Sure. Who did you think I was 
earning it for?’’ demanded he, with 
shameless hypocrisy. “Just open this 
up, ton.” He lifted the flat package 
earefully, felt to assure himself it 
was not damaged by the storm, and 
laid it upon the bank book in her 


Tap. 

With fingers that trembled she drew 
off the paper wrappings. A mass, soft 
and beautiful and pink, shimmered 
in the lamplight. 

“T saw it in a store window and it 
made me think of the things you used 
to wear. You used to be a great girl 
for pink, Ann ’Lizy. It sort of re- 
minded me that you never wear any- 
thing but blue or brown any more.” 

“Pink is so apt to fade it isn’t very 


profitable to buy, murmured _§ she, 
apologetically. 
“Well, I like to see you in pink 


sometimes. If this fades, you can 
wear it out on wash-days and such, 
can’t you?” A soft flush mounted in 
the woman’s thin cheeks. She lifted 
the pink frock in her work-hardened 
little hands and caught her breath. 
Gilbert built up the fire and filled 
the kettle for tea. Ann Eliza moved 
about preparing supper as one in a 
dream, still speechless. 
“Got any eggs, Ann ‘Lizy?” he 
questioned suddenly. “I’ve got the 
address of a grocer who will give you 
fifty cents for all you'll send him. 
He’s going to ship up some crates 


tomorrow.” From a cool out-room 
sh2 brought a big basket. “Here is 
most thirty dozen,” she said in a 


hushed way, as if she feared waking 
someone, 

“Gee whiz—tifteen dollars. You'll 
have more money than you know 
what to do with,’ he laughed, tak- 
ing the basket from her and carrying 
it back. Nothing had ever smelled 
so good to him in his life as the sup- 
per she was setting on the table. He 
shuddered when he thought of what 
he had swallowed in the cheap eat- 
ing house. 

When the first edge of his hunger 
was appeased, he looked across at 
his wife. She was not eating. The 
little yellow book lay beside her 
plate. The pink gown was draped 
carefully over a chair by her side, 
and occasionally her hand went forth 
to feel the soft, rosy folds. The flush 
remained in her cheeks; her eyes 
were like stars; she looked like the 
girl he had almost forgotten in the 
careless intervening years. 

Suddenly that new-born pride, 
which had held with weak yet tena- 
cious hands to life, shook itself free 
of its shackles and stood forth vigor- 
ous and strong. Queer that a pink 
dress could make such a change as 
that in Ann Eliza—a dress that he 
could earn in one day at road work. 
Queer he had never before realized 
that it was a privilege to take care 
of his wife, to give her pretty things, 
to keep her looking young and happy. 

He reached across the table and 
patted her hand awkwardly, because 
hand-patting is an accomplishment 
that improves perceptibly with prac- 
tice. “I learned a lot on this trip to 
the city. Next year, if we do as well 
as we've done this, we are both go- 
ing, you understand? And now, if 
you are through with your supper, I 
wish you’d put on the pink dress. 
I’m plumb homesick for that girl I 
used to have!” 


The Grumbler 


He sat at the dinner table 

With a discontented frown, 

“ree, potatoes and steak were under- 
one, 

And the bread was baked too brown, 

The pie too sour, the pudding too sweet, 

And the roast was much too fat; 

The soup so greasy, too, and salt, 

Sure ’twas hardly fit for the cat.” 


- i you could eat the bread and 





pies 
I’ve seen my mother make; 
They are — ething like, and *twould do 
ou go 
Just to look at a loaf of her cake.” 
Said the smiling wife, “I'll improve 
with age, 
Just now I’m but a beginner, 
But your mother has come to visit us, 
And today she cooked the dinner.” 
{Reprinted by request.! 





Music, when combined with a 
pleasurable idea, is poetry; music 
without the idea is simply music; the 
idea without the music is prose from 
its very definiteness.—[Edgar Allan 
Poe. 





Wells More Than a Mile Deep 
ABTHURB LENOX 
is not generally known that 
are in the United States five 
more than a mile deep. There 
one well in all the world that 
eeper than three miles, and that 
one is in Upper Silesia in the German 
empire. It is 7350 feet deep. 

However, the well near McDowell, 
Pa, bids fair to go deeper than this. 
It is now down ,7174 feet and is being 
driven deeper each day. Between the 
depths of and 7100 feet rock salt 
and salt water were struck, while the 
temperature at 6775 feet was found to 
be exactly 145.8 degrees. 

At Derrick City, Pa, the well is 
5820 feet deep, the second deepest well 
in the United States. Slaughter 
Creek in Kanawha county, W Va, 
has a well 5595 feet deep. From 

to 5050 feet, it goes through sand- 
stone, while from this depth to the 
bottom it penetrates limestone. 

Near West Elizabeth, Pa, a well has 
been sunk to the depth of 5575 feet, 
and at Gaines, Pa, one has already 
reached a depth of 5500 feet. These 
wells, of course, have all been drilled 
with the most improved machinery, 
but it remains for the Chinese to 
carry off the palm for deep drilling 
with the crudest kind of contrivance. 
They rigged up a cable out of twisted 
strands of rattan and sunk their well 

feet while drilling for petroleum 
in western China. 


Our Spice Box 

The father of a bright young son 
went to a wise friend for advice as to 
what profession the youth should be 
fitted for. The sage was brusque. 

“Let the boy choose for himself,” 
he said. 

“But,” protested the father, “he’s 
too young.” 

“Well,” responded the wise man, 
“put him in a room alone with a 
book on theology, an apple, a knife 
and some small change and see what 
he plays with. If he chooses the 
book make a minister of him; if he 
takes the knife make him a surgeon; 
if the apple, he'll make a farmer, 
and if he chooses the money, a 
banker. 

Much relieved, the father went 
away, but returned the next day in 
great distress, saying the plan hadn't 
worked at all. 

“Why not?” demanded 
man. “What did he do?” 

“When I went in,” said the father, 
“he was sitting on the book, with the 
knife in one hand, and the money in 
his pocket, and eating the apple. 

“Ah!” said the sage, “that’s easy. 
The boy is a natural-born lawyer.” 


On Rough Water 


siti 





the wise 


On clearing the harbor the ship 
ran into ai nasty,  half-pitching, 
choppy sea, which was _ especially 


noticable as the twenty-five passen- 
gers at the captain's table sat down 
to dinner. 

“I hope that all twenty-five of you 
will have a pleasant trip,’’ said the 
captain, as the soup appeared, “and 
that this little assembly of twenty- 


_four will be much benefited by the 


voyage. I look upon these twenty- 
two smiling faces as a father upon his 
family, for I am responsible for the 
safety of this group of seventeen. I 
hope that all fourteen of you will 
join me in drinking to a merry trip. 
I believe that we eight are most con- 
genial, and I applaud the judgment 
which chose these three persons for 
my table. You and I, my dear sir, 
are—Here, Steward, clear away those 
dishes and bring me the fish!” 


Willie Knew 

Little Willie was playing one day 
with the girl next door, when the lat- 
ter exclaimed: 

“Don’t you hear your mother call- 
ing you? That’s three times she’s 
done it. Aren’t you going in? Won't 
she whip you?” 


“Naw!"’ exclaimed Willie in dis- 
gust. “She ain’t goin’ to whip no- 
body. She’s got company. So when 


I go in she'll just say: ‘The poor 
little man has been so deaf since he’s 
had the measles.’ ”’ 


Truthful James 

“James,” she said severely. 

The butler looked up with a 
guilty flush. 

“James,” she asked, “how is it that 
whenever I come ‘into the pantry I 
find your work at sixes and sevens, 
and you sprawled out reading the 
war news?” 

“Well,, ma’am,” the butler an- 
swered. “I should say it was on ac- 
count of them old rubber-soled shoes 





you’re always wearin’ about the 
house.”’—[ Exchange. 
An Ohio farmer wrote that he 


owned nine cows, and asked Repre- 
sentative Nicholas Longworth to send 
him a government exterminator for 
flies. He got this reply: 

“Sorry; but I, too, am-in quest of 
the same thing. I have no cows, but 
I have a bald head.” 


FREE! Book oi 
75 Latest New York 


4818 Stores Bidg., New York 















Buster Brown’s 


GENUINELY GUARANTEED HOSE for 
WOMAN and 
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HOUSEWIVES 


do yourself a favor—send 25c to pay packing for 3 
semples and catalogue of necessary sanitary old 


brushes. ACME BRUSH CO., 405 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
Send Sketch or Model for 
Books and A doice 





PATENTS see seccts. scs.t 


free, Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, 8. C 











School and College 
Text Books 


HE following popular text books 
are written by the ablest and 
most practical teachers in the 
country. They are being used exten- 
sively in rural and graded schools, 
high schools, normal schools, colleges 
and universities. Teachers will do 


well to examine these books before 
making adoptions. 
FARM ARITHMETIC, Burkett and 

DGG «ctvncccvecstusnanen Net $1.00 
SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, Milo N. 

DE ‘iteudivaeesechcesneieunl Net 
CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURE, 

Be G. BOOOR ccccccsscceses Net 0.50 
FERTILIZERS AND CROPS, L. L. 

et GD an00000 co" sesneens Net 2.50 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FER- 

TILITY, VOUER ccccccceces Net 1.00 
SOILS AND CROPS, Hunt and. Bur- 

BO coccccedcccvecescocscess Net 1.50 
FARM ANIMALS, Hunt and Burkett 

Net 1.50 

THE STUDY OF CORN, V. M. Shoe- 

IL nonssdenguecngenanetea Net _ 0.50 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOIL, , 

A. G. McCall ......cceeeeeess Net 050 


FARM MACHINERY AND FARM 
MOTORS, Davidson & Chase....Net 2.00 
THE CEREALS IN AMERICA, T. F. 

TIME ccccccccccccosoccceesecsss 1.75 


+ Po CE sccnscceccscnseovaes 1.75 
SOUS, C..0. Barhell occcoscessesie 1.25 
FARM DEVELOPMENT, W. M. Hays 

Net 1.50 


AGRICULTURE THROUGH THE 
LABORATORY AND SGHOOL GAR- 
DEN, Jackson and Daugherty..Net 1.50 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING 
FARM ANIMALS, C. W. Burkett Net 1.50 





FIRST LESSONS IN  DAIRYING, 
H. E. Van Norman .......0++% Net 0.50 
MODERN METHODS OF TESTING 
MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS, Vas 
BED ceccccccencscoscsessune Net 1.00 
VEGETABLE GARDENING, R. L. 
WEED eencctocsaceccessoensn Net 1.75 
BEGINNERS’ GUIDE TO FRUIT 


GROWING, F. A. Waugh...... Net 0.75 

We publish -a long list: of agricultural 
texts for all grades and many books of in- 
terest to teachers and parents. For. further 
particulars address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


od 











315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Why We Can Give Such 
AY Zovetel-suatt mm a-thet-t.; 


T-R-E-M-E-N-D- O- U- S ding Be gains 


A() 
Acres of 
Sorvall 


SPECIAL 


SALE OF 


RUMELY 
MERCHANDISE 


Our recent gigantic pur- 
chase of the Rumely stock of 
Gasoline Engines, Cream Sep- 
arators, Electric Light Plants, 
Ensilage Cutters, Feed Mills, 
Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers 
and Hay Balers ‘enables us to offer 
these high-grade, brand new articles 
direct-to-you. Never in our 23 years 
of PRICE-WRECKING have we of- 
fered such wonderful bargains! Dupli- 
cate parts can always be obtained. 


Jase the greatest engine values ever offered. 
— re’s your chance to own @ fomere 50 RUMELY “OLD: 
, gua Engine for. a mere fr: of its real 
“OLDS has gg with the best rade 
= power, simplici a 
=a) fuel economy. Repairs cost little or 
=} NEVER BEFORE SU 
n bh oe ay adver 
e An army of 








se Wrecking C Co. 





